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PREFACE 


A FEW words of explanation are required in 
regard to this little volume During the past 
twelve years most of my time has been spent in 
the British Colonies and Dependencies. I visited 
India, Ceylon, Australia, and spent nearly seven 
years in the West Indies and South America. 

Shortly after I arrived in the United States 
war was declared against Spam, with results which 
are within the knowledge of every one. The 
annexation of Hawaii and the cession of Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands have placed the 
United States under the necessity of undertaking 
the government of tropical dependencies, — a seri- 
ous task for a country which has never held a 
dependency, using the term in its strict sense, and 
has never faced the problem of administration in 
the tropics. 

The American people have never been inter- 
ested in tropical colonization, because they have 
never had any reason to be interested in it, and 
consequently, apart from the magazine and news- 
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paper articles which have appeared during the 
past year, the greater number of which have shown 
a grotesque ignorance of the subject, no American 
literatuie of tropical colonization exists, unless one 
so regards a few works, such as Professor Worces- 
ter’s admirable book on the Philippines, which deal 
with a single point in the tropics and with a single 
set of phenomena. 

If we turn to the English libraries, wc find an 
immense number of books relating to every part 
of the tropics; but although there are excellent 
histones of India, of Ceylon, of Barbados, of Ja- 
maica, and so foith, there does not exist, as far 
as I am aware, a single volume in the English 
language which, from the sum of European exiic- 
rience in the tropics, seeks to lay down the gen- 
eral facts of tropical colonization, or which attemiits 
to discuss tropical problems as divorced from the 
affairs of any particular colony or dependency. 
In the present volume such an attempt is made, 
and it is therefore proper that I should give the 
reader my reasons for treating the subject in j*u.st 
the manner I have adopted. 

In the first place, then, it would have been a 
comparatively easy ta.sk, having at my hand the 
large amount of material which I have collected 
during the past twelve years, to have written sev- 
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eral bulky volumes on tropical colonization. I 
have refrained from inflicting such a book on the 
public for several reasons. First, as the American 
appetite for tropical colonization is a very new 
one, it appeared to me unwise to risk surfeiting 
it with heavy food. Secondly, the interest in the 
subject is not yet sufficiently strong to overcome 
the natural repugnance for a very big book on 
a very unfamiliar subject. Thirdly, after thinking 
over the subject of tropical colonization for a num- 
ber of years, it has become clear to me that it is 
one well adapted to a division into its essential 
and its incidental features, the former, omitting, 
as far as possible, controversial matters, being 
capable of treatment in a comparatively short work. 

The essential questions in regard to tropical 
colonization appear to me to be these: — 

(1) How to govern a tropical colony. 

(2) How to obtain the reliable labor absolutely 
necessary for the successful development of a 
tropical colony. 

(3) What does the possession of tropical colonies 
amount to from the standpoint of the sovereign 
state ? 

The first chapter of this work may be considered 
as introductory, in the remaining six the ques- 
tions which I have stated are examined. 
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I have been to no small extent encouraged dur- 
ing the writing of this volume by the interest 
which has been shown by the public in some short 
magazine articles of mine published during the 
past year. The first of these was “ European Ex- 
perience with Tropical Colonies,” in the AtlanHc 
Monthly for December, 1898. The second was 
“ The Labor Problem in the Tropics,” in Apple- 
ton’s Popular Science Monthly for February, 1899. 
And the third was “The Growth of the British 
Colonial Conception,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
April, 1899. 

Following the publication of each of these I 
received a number of inquiries from all over the 
country for further information ; and several lead- 
ing professors in the Universities have asked me 
if I could write a work on tropical colonization 
which could be used as a text-book. Conscious 
as I am of the many shortcomings of this little 
volume, I venture to hope that, in the absence of 
any work of a similar nature, it may prove of use 
to those who wish to make a study of tropical 
colonization. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Houghton, MifHin, and 
Company of Boston for their courteous pennission 
to use in the first chapter of this volume (pp. 5-35) 
an article on “The Growth of the British Colo- 
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nial Conception ” which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The word “colony” has been employed in a dif- 
ferent sense by different writers. Originally the 
term was applied to any band of persons of com- 
mon nationality who left their country and settled 
in a new territory where they constituted them- 
selves a distinct political community. It was 
not necessary that the emigrants should continue 
to yield their allegiance to the government of 
the country from whence they came, the idea 
involved merely the emigration of some members 
(not the whole) of the home population to a land 
in which they maintained themselves as a separate 
community, either in the absence of other in- 
habitants, or by the forcible retention of such 
portions of the country as they required 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis in his work “ On 
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the Government of Dependencies,” says “ If an 
entire political community changes its country 
for a time and moves elsewhere, it does not found 
a colony, thus a roving tribe of Scythians or 
Tartars does not found a colony when it settles 
in the temporary occupation of a new district. 
So the Athenians, during the Persian invasion of 
Attica, when they embarked in their ships and 
took refuge in Salamis, were not a colony. Nor 
would they have been a colony, even if they had 
permanently changed their jilace of abode ; for 
when an entire nation changes its seats, and 
establishes itself permanently m another country 
(as the Franks in France, the Lombards in Italy, 
or the Vandals in Africa), it is not said to found 
a colony . . . Unless persons who abandon their 
native country form a separate political com- 
munity, they are not coloni.sts. For example, the 
French Protestant.s who fled from France after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and took 
refuge in Germany and England, did not con- 
stitute colonics in those countric.s. The .small 
body of linglish Puritans, who first sought in 
Holland an asylum again.st religious persecution, 
did not form a colony until they afterward e.s- 
tablished themselves in New England as a dis- 
tinct community.” 
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The idea of a colony was more correctly ex- 
pressed by the Greek word dnoLKCou. than by 
the Latin “ colonia ” from which the term 
“colony ” is derived. Adam Smith, m his “ Wealth 
of Nations,” says • “ The Latin word signifies sim- 
ply a plantation. The Greek word, on the con- 
trary, signifies a separation of dwelling, a depart- 
ure from home, a going out of the house” 

If the original meaning of the word be adopted, 
the United States may still be correctly called a 
colony of Great Bntain. But writers during the 
past two centuries have generally used the word 
“colony” not as appl3nng to the people of the 
mother country, but to the land to which they 
emigrated, and have added the idea of depend- 
ence — a colony is, in fact, to be considered a 
territory situated at some distance from the 
sovereign state but subject to the sovereign 
authority. 

Sir George Lewis, in the work from which I 
have just quoted, insists on a distinction being 
drawn between a colony and a dependency, the 
former term to apply to those outlying parts of 
an empire m which the people of the home stock 
form the bulk of the proprietors and cultivators 
of the soil, and the latter to apply to those parts 
of an empire where the natives of the sovereign 
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state reside merely for the purposes of govern- 
ment or trade. 

Colonial conditions are such to-day as to make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to follow Sir George 
Lewis’s classification. It would be impossible, for 
instance, to divide the British West Indian Pos- 
sessions into two distinct classes — colonies and 
dependencies. Barbados might be called a colony, 
and Jamaica a dependency, for in the former 
island the white population forms about twelve 
per cent of the whole and owns more than 
ninety per cent of the soil, whilst in the latter 
the whites constitute but a little over two per 
cent of the whole, and more than seventy thousand 
small agricultural holdings are in the hands of 
black and colored peasant-proprietors. But the 
line of demarkation in the other West Indian 
Possessions of England is not so clear, and the 
position is further complicated in the case of 
Trinidad and British Guiana (which is generally 
referred to as a West Indian colony, although it 
IS on the mainland of South America) by the 
presence of thousands of immigrants from the 
Indian Empire. 

In the present work, therefore, I do not use 
the word “ colony ” in any strict sense, as distinct 
from the word “ dependency,” but give it the wide 
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meaning of “any outlying portion of an empire 
which, in a greater or less degree, falls under 
the authority of the central power.” ^ 

I wish now to trace very bnefly the growth of 
the British colonial conception. 

Professor Seeley has pointed out, in his work 
on “The Expansion of England,” the prevailing 
tendency to look upon those conditions which 
we observe around us as having always existed, 
and to consider them part of a permanent and 
necessary order of things. This is strikingly true 
of the sentiment regarding colonization. It is 
difficult to find in the mass of colonial discussion 
which has appeared during the past year in the 
United States any indication that the writers 
have realized how new a thing is the present 
conception of the relationship between a sover- 
eign state and its colonies. In England, whose 
vast colonial empire affords the best field for the 
study of colonization, the prevailing conception of 
the value of colonies and of the mutual responsi- 
bilities of the mother country and its depend- 
encies represents a third stage in the evolution 
of a great national idea. 


1 The Bntish Indian Empire, which falls within this definition, is 
not, however, treated as a colony in this work, except m the chapter 
relating to Trade and the Flag 
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The first stage is perfectly well defined, both 
as to the period of its duration and as to the 
nature of the public sentiment which found its 
expression in the national policy It began with 
the acquisition of colonies by England at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and closed 
with the revolt of the American colonies at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The term “ the 
old colonial system” is very generally used to 
label the policy which marked this peiiod. The 
old colonial system may be said to have assumed 
definite shape under the Commonwealth, and the 
Navigation Act of 1651 is the first of that long 
series of oppressive restrictions which unwise 
statesmen placed on the trade of the colonies 
These commercial restrictions fell under five dif- 
ferent heads; restrictions on the exportation of 

produce from the colony, on the importation of 

goods into the colony, on the carrying trade 

to and from the colonies, on the manufacture of 

colonial produce in the colonics, and on the im- 
portation into England from foreign countries or 
colonies of those commodities which the British 
colonics produced. Under four of these restric- 
tions the colonies suffered, under one of them 
the mother country. As Professor Merivale has 
put it: “States have feared to encourage their 
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colonists to seek their independence, or to range 
themselves under the banner of hostile nations. 
Hence, as the producers of the mother country 
have never been willing to let go their own mo- 
nopoly, it has been found necessary to make to 
the colonists a compensation at the expense of 
the consumers.” It will be shown later that the 
concessions were made not so much with the in- 
tention of keeping the colonies to their allegiance 
as with a view to retain their friendship in the 
event of their becoming independent. In a word, 
the general sentiment in regard to colonies, during 
the period of the old colonial system, was, that 
they existed merely for the benefit of the sover- 
eign state, that they were a national asset which 
should be made to yield as much profit as pos- 
sible to the mother country. 

The old colonial system worked well enough 
for a time, and might have continued to do so 
for a much longer period in those colonies where 
the white population was numerically insignifi- 
cant ; but the revolt of the American colonies 
struck the death knell of the system, and taught 
Englishmen a lesson which slowly, but surely, 
carried the nation into the second stage of the 
colonial idea. The development of the colonial 
idea during the second stage was spasmodic. 
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Free trade and parliamentary reform became vital 
political issues at home, and in the excitement 
attending these changes in the national policy 
colonial affairs ceased to attract attention. The 
deluge of petitions and reports which poured into 
the House of Commons during the period im- 
mediately preceding and following the abolition 
of slavery in 1838 served, it is true, to keep the 
colonies before the government, but the people 
at large were too much occupied with their home 
concerns to give much attention to the affairs of 
outlying dependencies, which were destined, in 
the opinion of many, to achieve their indepen- 
dence at no distant date. The success of the 
revolt of the American colonics was a rude shock 
to the national pride; and although the war had 
been unpopular amongst the people, it is not 
surprising that in the general desire to avoid 
humiliation in the future public opinion should 
so easily have taken the line of looking on inde- 
pendence as the natural sequel to colonization, — 
the fact being overlooked that the fault lay not 
in the idea of extensive and far-distant dependen- 
cies, but in the assumption that such dependen- 
cies were to be governed entirely for the benefit 
of the sovereign state 

Successive governments in the early part of 
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the present century perceived that the colonial 
policy of England was destined to undergo im- 
portant modifications, and we observe a curious 
conflict of ideas amongst those at the head of 
affairs, due, doubtless, to the feeling that the time 
had not yet come when, on the one hand, the 
colonies might be cast off, or, on the other hand, 
their rights to self-government under the Crown 
might be fully recognized. Thus, we find the Im- 
perial government increasing its supervision over 
the internal life of the colonies in order to stifle 
any incipient attempt at revolt, and at the same 
time granting modifications of the commercial 
relations m favor of the colonists, and removing 
irksome taxes levied in the colonies for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Crown. In 1838, for example, 
the Imperial Parliament repealed the act of 1663 
imposing an export duty of four and a half per 
cent on all agricultural produce of Barbados and 
the Leeward Islands, to be paid “to our Sover- 
eign Lord the King, his heirs and successors for- 
ever,” and in 1839 passed the West India Prisons 
Act, which transferred the control of the jails in 
the West Indies from the local to the Imperial 
authorities. 

In the meanwhile, public opinion was slowly 
moving in the direction of giving up the colonies. 
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In 1776 Adam Smith had written “After all 
the unjust attempts of every country in Europe 
to engross to itself the advantages of the trade of 
its own colonies, no country has yet been able to 
engross to itself anything but the expense of 
supporting in time of peace, and defending in 
time of war, the oppressive authority which it 
assumes over them The inconveniences resulting 
from the possession of its colonies every country 
has engrossed to itself completely ” These words 
were remembered after the War of American In- 
dependence, and the Canadian rebellion of 1837 
served to foster still fuither the idea of separa- 
tion. The revolt of the Spanish-Amcrican colo- 
nies, with the consequent collapse of the Spanish 
colonial empire, lent additional force to the argu- 
ments 6f those who saw in the American War of 
Independence the first act of a tragedy which was 
to end in the death of England’s larger national- 
ity. In fact, we find, during the first eighty years 
of the nineteenth century, a considerable body of 
sentiment in England in favor of casting off the 
colonies. It is true that this sentiment was not 
as clearly discernible during some years as during 
others, but at no time did it die out, and it was 
probably as strong in 1886 as in 1786. I wish 
to make this point clear, — that the second stage 
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in the development of the colonial idea in England, 
the period during which it was uncertain whether 
the historians of the nineteenth century would 
have to describe a Great Britain or a Greater 
Britain, comes down to within fifteen years of 
the present time; and in order to do so, I quote 
from vanous wntings and speeches which were 
published prior to 1887. 

Lord Durham, in his report on the condition 
and prospects of Canada, which was laid before 
Parliament in 1839, finds it necessary to say, “I 
cannot participate in the notion that it is the part 
either of prudence or of honor to abandon our 
countrymen.” 

Eleven years later, we find that the ideas from 
which Lord Durham expressed his dissent were 
still held by a number of men in public life , for 
Lord John Russell, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on February 8, 1850, said: “ I come now to a 
question which has been much agitated, and which 
•has found supporters of very considerable ability, 
namely, that we should no longer think it worth 
our while to maintain our colonial empire.” And 
even he could not foresee a Greater Britain, for 
he said in the same speech “ I do anticipate with 
others that some of the colonies may so grow in 
population and wealth that they may say, ‘ Our 
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strength is sufficient to enable us to be indepen- 
dent of England’ ... I do not think that that 
time IS yet approaching.” 

Commenting on the speech I have just quoted, 
the London Ttmes, in its issue of February ii, 
1850, said: “On the most delicate part of the 
question [the future colonial policy of England] 
Lord John Russell has spoken as plainly as we 
could desire. He does not shrink from contem- 
plating the eventual independence of our colo- 
nies, and proposes to prepare them for it by free 
institutions. For our own part, we think it the 
merest prudery to blink that inevitable event.” 

Twenty years later, James Anthony Froude 
raised his voice against the colonial policy of the 
first administration of Mr. Gladstone. “ It is 
even argued,” he said, in an article in jFraser's 
Magazine for January, 1870, “that our colonies 
are a burden to us, and that the sooner they are 
cut adrift from us the better. They are, or have 
been, demonstratively loyal. They arc proud of 
their origin, conscious of the value to themselves 
of being part of a great empire, and willing and 
eager to find a home for every industrious family 
that we can spare. We answer impatiently that 
they are welcome to our people, if our people 
choose to go to them; but whether they go to 
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them or to America, whether the colonies them- 
selves remain under our flag or proclaim their 
independence or attach themselves to some other 
power, is a matter which concerns themselves 
entirely, and to us of profound indifference.” 
Again, writing in Fraser's Magazt^te for August, 
1870, Mr. Froude expressed his fear that the gov- 
ernment contemplated an early dismemberment of 
the empire. “ But whereas there are two possible 
colonial policies,” he said, “one to regard them 
[the colonies] as integral parts of the empire, . . . 
the other to concentrate ourselves in these islands, 
to educate the colonies in self-dependence, that at 
the earliest moment they may themselves sever 
the links which bind them to us, — of these two 
policies, it is believed that the government delib- 
erately prefer the second, and nothing that Lord 
Granville [Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs] 
or any other member of the Cabinet has said 
upon the subject leads us to suppose that the 
belief is unfounded. A few words would have 
sufl&ced to remove the uneasiness, but those words 
have not been spoken” 

Between the years 1870 and 1890 many events 
occurred which had a profound effect on the 
colonial policy of the United Kingdom; and 
although I consider that the third stage in the 
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development of the colonial idea was not reached 
until 1897, there is abundant evidence that from 
about the year 1880 onward the separatiomst sen- 
timent in England has been gradually losing 
ground. Let us glance for a moment at the 
changes which took place between 1870 and 1890, 
and endeavor to appreciate their bearing on colo- 
nial matters. First, then, in regard to trade and 
population. In 1870 the tonnage of steam vessels 
belonging to the British Empire was 1,203,000, in 
1890 it had grown to 5,413,706. During the same 
period the trade between the United Kingdom and 
the British colonics increased from 6,044,028 tons 
to 10,467,563 tons, whilst the total trade between 
the United Kingdom and the whole world mounted 
from 36,640,182 tons to 74,283,869 tons In 1870 
Great Britain exported to its colonics merchandise 
to the value of 1276,000,000 and imported fiom 
them colonial products worth $324,000,000; in 
1890 the figures had nsen to $472,000,000 and 
$480,000,000 respectively. This great develop- 
ment in trade tended to strengthen the bonds 
between Great Britain and her dependencies ; 
but a more powerful influence was at work. 
During the twenty years which we now have 
under consideration more than 1,250,000 people 
emigrated from the British Isles to the British 
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colonies, with the result that communication be- 
tween the mother country and the dependencies 
became more frequent, and the sum of knowledge 
about the colonies rapidly increased. 

Before passing to the consideration of the politi- 
cal changes which took place in Europe after the 
Franco-Prussian war, and which powerfully affected 
the British colonial policy, it is important to note 
another movement of population from the British 
Isles, — the emigration to the United States. Mr. 
Froude pointed out, in the essays from which I 
have quoted, the indifference which appeared to 
exist in England at the time he wrote as to whether 
English emigrants went to British colonies or to 
foreign countries. He said “ During the last 
quarter of a century nearly four million British 
subjects — English, Irish, and Scots — have be- 
come citizens, more or less prosperous, of the 
United States of America. We have no present 
quarrel with the Americans ; we trust most heartily 
that we may never be involved in any quarrel with 
them; but undoubtedly, from the day that they 
became independent of us, they became our rivals. 
. . . The United States have been made stronger, 
the English Empire weaker, to the extent of those 
millions and the children growing of them . . . 
England at the same time possesses dependencies 
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of her own, not less extensive than the United 
States, not less rich in natural resources, not less 
able to provide for these expatriated swaniis, where 
they would remain attached to her crown, where 
their well-being would be our well-being, their 
brains and arms our brains and arms, every acre 
which they could reclaim from the wilderness so 
much added to English soil, and themselves and 
their families fresh additions to our national sta- 
bility” 

Between 1870 and 1890 three million more Brit- 
ish subjects passed over to the United States. 

In the years following the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war a great change was obsciwable in 
the colonial policy of the Continental Powers, and 
the African “scramble” of 1884 showed English 
statesmen that whilst they had been debating the 
question of throwing off the British colonies. Con- 
tinental statesmen were staking the future great- 
ness of their respective countries on a policy of 
colonial cxjiansion. In the early eighties the 
French people became animated with the old 
colonial spirit which had made France great in 
the seventeenth century; which had produced such 
men as Colbert, Dupleix, and Coligny. The news- 
papers filled their columns with brilliant predic- 
tions for “la Plus Grande France,” and in the 
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serious literature of the period we find the same 
urgent demand for a firm colonial policy. Thus, 
the eminent political economist Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, writing in 1882, protests against the mistaken 
policy of France in recent years. He urges French- 
men to turn their attention to the development of 
the French colonies. “ From now on,” he says, “ our 
colonial expansion must occupy the first place in 
our national consciousness. . . . We must found 
a great French Empire in Africa and in Asia; 
else of the great r&le which France has played in 
the past there will remain nothing but the memory, 
and that dying out as the days pass. . . . Coloni- 
zation is a question of life or death for France. 
Either we must found an African Empire, or in 
a hundred years we shall have sunk to the level 
of a second-rate power” Louis Vignon, in his 
“ L’Expansion de la France,” writes in the same 
strain, and a score of other wnters, might be 
named who supported the views I have quoted. 
But it is not in France alone that we find colo- 
nial activity in the early eighties, Italy, Belgium, 
Portugal, and Germany were vigorously pushing 
forward their African schemes at that time, and 
were all represented at the Berlin Conference of 
1884-85 

In order to show how the British colonial policy 
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was affected by the ambitions of the Continental 
Powers in the direction of colonization, it is only 
necessary to add to what I have said about France 
a few facts in regard to German expansion. 
Although German colonial expansion dates actu- 
ally from 1884, the idea of a German colonial 
empue had existed twenty years eailier. The 
German explorer, Karl von der Decken, wrote 
from the Juba River in Noith-East Africa in 1864. 
“I am persuaded that in a short time a colony 
established here would be most successful, and 
after two or three years would be self-support- 
ing. ... It is unfortunate that we Germans 
allow such opportunities of acquiring colonies to 
slip, especially at a time when it would be of 
importance to the navy” Von der Dccken also 
suggested that Germany should buy Mombasa 
from the Sultan. Nothing of importance was 
done, however, till after the Franco-Prussian war. 
Geimany was then placed in a new position. 
Distrustful of Russia on the east, of P'rance on 
the west; disturbed by the dismemberment of 
Poland, and uncertain as to the future of the 
Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, Germany decided 
that in the founding of a powerful colonial em- 
pire alone lay .safety. The idea became popular, 
and the publication in 1879 of the theologian 
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Fabri’s “ Bedarf Deutschland der Colonien ? ” acted 
as a powerful stimulant Bismarck had long 
foreseen the time when Germany would enter 
the field of colonial enterprise, and had waited 
only for the development of public sentiment in 
that direction His day had now come, and be- 
tween 1884 and 1886 he was instrumental in 
founding the German colonies of Togo, the Came- 
roons, German South-West Africa, German East 
Africa, in the Old World, and Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon 
Islands, and the Marshall Islands, in the New. 

Let us return now to the development of the 
colonial idea in England. We have seen that 
as late as 1870 the question of a Greater Britain 
still hung in the balance, and I think it may be 
shown that it was not until 1887 that the first 
indications of the larger idea began to appear. 
The Colonial Conference was opened in London, 
on Apnl 4, 1887, and at the first meeting Lord 
Salisbury made a speech, in which he said . “ The 
desire for colonial and foreign possessions is in- 
creasing among the nations of Europe. The 
power of concentrating military and naval forces 
IS increasing under the influence of scientific 
progress Put all these things together, and you 
will see that the colonies have a very real and 
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genuine interest in the shield which their im- 
perial connection throws over them, and that 
they have a ground for joining us in making the 
defences of the empire secure.” These remarks 
are interesting, because we see a great English 
statesman speaking on a great national occasion 
to a body of men representing all parts of the 
British Empire, and taking the ground that 
the colonies are the parties who benefit under 
the imperial compact. There is no evidence in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech that he foresaw the day 
when the tables would be turned, — when Eng- 
land would hold her high place amongst the 
nations because of, not in spite of, her colonies. 

The London Times, however, talks no longer 
of the prudery of blinking inevitable events. The 
cry now is, “ The real unity of the empire ” In 
a leading article on the Colonial Conference, in 
the Times of April 4, 1887, we find: “Of all the 
events of the Jubilee year, none are likely to be 
more interesting and memorable than the ap- 
proaching Conference. It is the expression of 
some of the best influences of Her Majesty’s 
reign. It has in it the promise of great things 
to come. Her colonial subjects have been quick 
to appreciate the advantages of such a Confer- 
ence, which touches the pride, raises the hopes, 
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and accords with the aspirations of every good 
citizen.” 

On April 21, 1887, the Ttmes, in a leading 
article, expresses exactly the idea which I wish 
to make clear, “ In these communities [the colo- 
nies], as we are all beginning to feel, there is a 
great reserve of strength for the mother coun- 
try.” Englishmen then were beginning to feel 
in 1887 that in the colonies lay the future great- 
ness of England. 

It is at this point that I see the birth of the 
great national idea which found such extraordi- 
nary expression in the occurrences surrounding 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897. But for 
the sake of clearness I wish to trace its develop- 
ment a little more closely, and also that I may 
show how curiously various influences have com- 
bined to bring about the unification of the British 
Empire. From whatever standpoint we look at 
the United Kingdom we see at once that the 
conditions are much more favorable for the 
growth of a united public sentiment there than in 
the United States. Its area is considerably less 
than that of the state of California, whilst its 
population is more than half that of the whole 
of the United States. Taking fourteen states — 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
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Michigan, Texas, Missouri, Kansas, California, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Virginia — 
for the sake of comparison, we find that their 
population in 1890 was about equal to that of 
the United Kingdom in 1891, but that it was 
spread over an area of 962,000 square miles, whilst 
that of the United Kingdom was compressed into 
121,000. This circumstance in itself brings the 
people of the United Kingdom more closely into 
touch with one another. But the limited area 
of England producc.s another factor which power- 
fully aflects public .sentiment. There is no great 
diversity of interests between one part of the 
country and another, such as one observes in the 
United Statc.s, and thus the whole country re- 
sponds more uniformly to any influence which 
may be brought to bear on it than can be the 
ca.se in a nation whose shores are washed by the 
Pacific on one side and the Atlantic on the other, 
and whose territory extends from the Arctic 
Circle to the Tropic of Cancer. Owing to the 
centralization of the governing power the debate.s 
at Westminster play a much greater part in the 
formation of public sentiment than the debates 
at Washington; for in the one case the affains 
of the several parts of the kingdom, as well as 
of the whole empire, are discussed, and in the 
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other there is a distinct line between national and 
state interests In a small country, also, indi- 
vidual influence is more easily established than 
in a large country, and a speech by Lord Salis- 
bury or Mr. Chamberlain may conceivably pro- 
duce effects which could not be looked for by 
any speaker in the United States, whatever his 
ability and strength of character. It has fre- 
quently been remarked that in England after- 
dinner speeches are extremely popular with “the 
man in the street ” ; and it would be difficult, I 
think, to overestimate the influence which such 
utterances exert on the public mind. Finally, 
although the interest which Englishmen take in 
politics is probably less intense than that shown 
by Americans, it is of a different kind, and can 
be more easily utilized for national purposes than 
would be the case if party lines were more rigid 
than they are. 

Of the hundreds of men in all parts of the 
British Empire who, in recent years, by their 
writings, speeches, and works, have educated the 
English people to a true realization of the value 
of the colonies, I would name here five who seem 
to me to stand in the front rank of those who 
have brought about this national awakening. 
They are Professor Sir J. R. Seeley, Mr. Joseph 
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Chamberlain, James Anthony Froude, Mr. Rud- 
yai'd Kipling, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

Probably no single book has ever exerted a 
more powerful influence m the direction of the 
appreciation of English colonial enterprise than 
Professor Seeley’s “ Expansion of England.” In 
this extraordinary work, the author succeeds in 
unravelling from the tangled skein of European 
history during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuncs the thread of England’s development. 
Other historians had failed to see any continuous 
movement in one direction, because they were 
confronted at one time with the spectacle of Prot- 
estant Europe in arms against Catholic Europe, at 
another time with that of the allied forces of a 
Catholic and a Protestant power at war with a 
Protestant nation, and because they found the 
questions of the Austrian Succession and the 
Spanish Succession large enough, when placed 
close to the eye, to hide the causes which lay 
beyond in the wars incident to these disputes. But 
Professor Seeley approached his subject in a new 
spirit, and threw a light on English history which 
enabled Englishmen to look back over the path 
which their ancestors had trod, and to perceive that 
among all its windings it tended ever in one gen- 
eral direction. Between i688 and 1815 England 
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was engaged in seven wars.^ It was drawn into the 
first of these when William of Orange, who as king 
of the Netherlands was at war with France and 
Spam, became William III of England. This war 
was terminated by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and the Treaty of Rastadt in 1714. Through this 
war England obtained Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Territory from France, 
and Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain, together 
with the nght to supply the Spanish-American 
colonies with slaves, and the privilege of sending 
one ship a year to Portobello, on the Isthmus 
of Panama. The second war has been called 
the War of Jenkins’s Ear. It arose through the 
pretentions of Spain to control the navigation 
of the West Indies and South America, and her 
claim to the right of search of all vessels in West 
Indian waters. War was declared against Spain 
in 1739, and in 1744 France, taking advantage 
of the situation, declared war against England. 
This war was terminated by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, by the terms of which England 
and France mutually restored all conquered 
territory. But although peace was declared in 
Europe, fighting still went on in other parts of 
the world. “The peace which had been con- 

1 Exclusive of the war of 1812. 
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eluded between England and France m 1748,” 
wrote Lord Macaulay, “had been no more than 
an armi&tice, and had not even been an armibtice 
in the other quarters of the globe.” Thus, 
although the two nations were at peace, we find 
Colonel George Washington defeating De Jumon- 
ville in the valley of the Ohio, and Clive destroy- 
ing French influence in India by the defence of 
Arcot and the battle of Plassey. Then followed 
the Seven Years’ war, in which we see England 
and France fighting all over the world, nominally 
over the question of who should own Silesia, but 
with the great colonial issue in the background. 
The war ended in 1763 with the Treaty of Paris. 
It left P'rance in a pitiable condition, — her com- 
merce destroyed, her colonial power broken. 
The fifth war was with the American colonics 
in the beginning, but by the year 1778 F'rance 
was again in the fight, joined later by Holland 
and Spam, Although this war resulted in the 
loss of the American colonies, England had 
little reason to complain of its effects elsewhere, 
when it is reflected that she was at war with 
practically the whole of Europe, The sixth and 
seventh wars were also with France. By the 
former England obtained Trinidad and Ceylon, 
by the latter Mauritius, 
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As far as I am aware, Professor Seeley was 
the first historian to point out the true signifi- 
cance of this continual struggle with France. 
He says “The expansion of England in the 
New World and in Asia is the formula which 
sums up for England the history of the eigh- 
teenth century. I point out now that the great 
triple war of the middle of that century is 
neither more nor less than the great decisive 
duel between England and France for the pos- 
session of the New World. It was perhaps 
scarcely perceived at the time, as it has been 
seldom remarked since, but the explanation of 
that second Hundred Years’ war between Eng- 
land and France which fills the eighteenth cen- 
tury is this, that they were rival candidates for the 
possession of the New World, and the triple war 
which fills the middle of the century is, as it 
were, the decisive campaign in that great world- 
struggle.” But it IS not only in this direction 
that Professor Seeley’s book made the course of 
England’s development clear to every reader ; 
from the first page to the last, “The Expansion 
of England” is a convincing argument in favor 
of England’s territorial expansion across the seas. 

The quotations which I have made from the 
writings of James Anthony Froude render it un- 
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necessaiy to dilate at any length on the influence 
his books exerted on public sentiment in England. 
The publication, in 1887, of “ The English in the 
West Indies ” served to awaken a considerable 
interest in the islands, and resulted in the emi- 
gration from England of a number of young men 
who wished to try their fortunes in these for- 
gotten possessions described so charmingly by 
Mr. Froudc. The severe but just criticisms of 
England’s policy toward the West Indian colo- 
nics had a much wider effect. Statesmen were 
brought to see that a great inju.stice had been 
done; and although remedial measures have been 
slow in coming, they are now being adopted, fol- 
lowing the recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

I turn now to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
present Secretary of Slate for the Colonics. We 
have it on the authority of the editor of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ Foreign and Colonial Speeches ” 
that, “whether as a youth in the Birmingham 
and Egbaston Debating Society, in Parliament 
or outside, Mr. Chamberlain has given evidence 
of his strong sense both of the advantages and 
the obligations of empire;” and we have it on 
his own authority that he has “long believed 
that the future of the colonies and the future of 
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this country [England] were interdependent.” ^ 
In all his speeches we find this idea, the unity of 
the empire, strongly emphasized. Thus, speak- 
ing at the annual dinner of the Toronto Board 
of Trade in 1887, he said. “It may well be that 
the Confederation of Canada may be the lamp to 
light our pathway to the Confederation of the 
British Empire. That idea may only exist at 
present in the imagination of the enthusiast, but 
it is a grand idea. It is one to stimulate the 
patriotism of every man who loves his country; 
and whether or not it should ever prove capable 
of practical realization, let us all cherish the senti- 
ment which it inspires , let us do all in our power 
to promote the closer relations, the kindly feelings, 
which ought always to exist between the sons of 
England throughout the world and the old folks 
at home.” Ten years later, March 31, 1897, speak- 
ing at the Royal Colonial Institute dinner, he said : 
“We have now reached ... the true conception 
of our empire What is that conception? As 
regards the self-governing colonies, we no longer 
talk of them as dependencies The sense of pos- 
session has given place to the sentiment of kin- 
ship We think and speak of them as part of 

1 Speech at the complimentary banquet to Lord Lammington, 
Hotel M^tropole, London, January 21, 1896 
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ourselves, — as part of the British Empire, united 
to us, although they may be dispersed throughout 
the world, by ties of kindred, of religion, of his- 
tory, and of language, and joined to us by the 
seas that formerly seemed to divide us.” It is 
not only in his speeches that Mr Chamberlain 
has shown his interest in the colonies. Since he 
accepted his present office, in 1895, he has de- 
voted all his energies to the advancement of 
colonial interests, and it was entirely due to the 
firm stand he made in the matter that the West 
India Royal Commission was appointed in 1896. 
It may be said that no very great results have 
followed the report of this commission; but it 
must be remembered that a change of policy 
concerning a large and important group of 
colonics cannot be effected in a day, and that 
many conflicting interests have to be consid- 
ered before a definite line of action can be de- 
termined on. 

In writing of the influence which Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has exerted on public opinion in Eng- 
land relative to the colonics I refrain from dis- 
cussing those events which have occurred during 
the past few years in South Africa, and which 
are so intimately associated with his name. 
Whereas there may be two opinions as to the 
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vigorous policy adopted by the Cape Parliament 
since Mr. Rhodes became a member of that 
body, about sixteen years ago, there can be but 
one sentiment m regard to the effect which that 
policy has had upon the masses of the people in 
England. Ever since the tragedy of Majiiba 
Hill, in 1881, when Sir George Colley was killed 
and his small body of English troops almost an- 
nihilated by an overwhelming force of Boers, 
there has existed a very sore feeling in England 
respecting the short-sighted policy adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone at that time, and every fresh evi- 
dence of Mr Rhodes’s activity in Bechuanaland, 
Mashonaland, and Matabeleland has been hailed 
with delight by a vast majority of Englishmen. 
But a climax was reached when news arrived in 
England of the Jameson raid of December 29, 
1895. I make no comment on the raid or on 
the circumstances which led up to it, my con- 
cern at present is with public opinion in Eng- 
land Whatever may have been the judgment of 
wise heads on the affair, the people of England 
went wild with enthusiasm. Night after night 
throughout the whole land the performances at 
the theatres had to be interrupted in order that 
the audiences might sing songs about the raid, 
and scenes of indescnbable excitement were to 
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be witnessed wherever a handful of men got 
together. Finally, when Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson returned to England, they were ac- 
corded receptions, not officially, but by the peo- 
ple, scarcely equalled by that given to Lord 
Kitchener on his return from Egypt after the 
battle of Omdurman. The effect of all this was 
to enormously stimulate the spirit of empire. 

I do not claim for a moment that there was 
anything in the Jameson raid or in Mr. Rhodes’s 
Cape policy which materially altered the facts of 
English colonization in such a way as to make 
colonial enthusiasm amongst the English people 
more reasonable than it would have been pre- 
viously; but the purely emotional effect of the 
events to which I have referred tended m no 
small degree to bring about a truer conception 
of the vital importance of the colonies to the 
future of England. 

I pass now to Mr. Kipling ; and I am inclined to 
think that even if his influence on English thought 
in regard to the empire has not been actually 
greater than that of the men I have named above, 
it has been of a kind that appeals to a somewhat 
higher set of emotions. We see the others awak- 
ening the lust of empire, stimulating the admiration 
for brave fighting, urging on the spirit of commer- 
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cial enterprise, administering to that love of 
adventure which has always characterized the 
English people; in Mr. Kipling’s work we find 
something higher than all this. If I read Mr. Kip- 
ling’s work, and especially his later work, aright, 
there is one dominating idea to be traced in it, — 
the capacity, the duty, of the men of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to do thoroughly the task laid on 
their shoulders, not for love of gain, not for hope 
of praise, but for the very joy of the accom- 
plished thing. It seems to me that in these 
latter years of the century we have become pecul- 
iarly sensitive to emotional stimulus, more apt 
than ever before to be controlled for good or 
evil by sentimental considerations. It is to this 
quality in us that Mr. Kipling appeals. It is, of 
course, extremely difficult to gauge the influence 
which is exerted by such a writer, but my own 
experience of Englishmen in many lands — and 
I can scarcely think it exceptional — has shown 
me that his books have contributed more than 
those of any other writer to bring about a reali- 
zation and an appreciation of the magnificent 
work which is being done by the silent thou- 
sands who are quietly, but earnestly, building up 
the British Empire. The creed he would have 
us learn is a simple one : — 
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Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 

Balking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise 
Stand to your work and be wise — certain of sword and pen. 

Who are neithei children nor Gods, but men in a world of men 

We have seen how the sentiment m regard 
to colonization has passed through two distinct 
phases in England, and is now in a third. The 
first phase was that of the old colonial system , the 
second may be called the period of latsscs aller , 
and the third, which dawned with the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887, may be appropriately named the 
era of Greater Britain. As I have shown, many 
influences have been at work to produce the 
present stale of feeling, there remains one which 
has intensified all the others, and marvellously 
strengthened the bonds which hold the British 
Kmiiire together, — the character and duration of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. How great this in- 
fluence has been cannot be told; it can only be 
felt. Those who attended the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897, who saw that unparalleled dem- 
onstration of June 22, who witnes.scd the fren- 
zied loyalty of four millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects gathered from the corners of the world 
to do her homage, may understand something of 
it; but it is those who have seen her name 
honored and loved in the waste places of the 
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earth, who have found that same loyalty beneath 
the palm and the pme, in the gold-digger’s camp 
and the shepherd’s hut, who may know how 
large an element of England's greatness has been 
the personal devotion of the people to the 
sovereign. 


Summary 

A colony, according to the ancient meaning of the word, was a 
band of persons of common nationahty who left their country and 
settled down in a new temtory, where they constituted themselves 
a distinct political community, the term bemg apphcable to such 
persons whether or not they contmued to yield allegiance to the 
government of the country from whence they came. Under this 
definition of the word the United States may still be considered 
a colony of Great Bntam. But the present accepted meanmg of 
the word colony ” is, any outlying portion of an empire which 
is subject in a greater or less degree to the central authonty. 

In examining the growth of the British colonial conception we 
find that it can be divided into three penods. Firstly, the period 
of the old colonial system, during which the prevailmg idea m 
regard to colonies was that they were a national asset which 
should be made to yield as much profit as possible to the sov- 
ereign state , secondly, the penod of laissez alUr, marked by a 
strong sentiment in favor of allowing all the colonies to become 
independent, a sentiment which had its ongin m the success of 
the American Revolutionary War, and was further fostered by the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837, thirdly, the era of Greater Bntam, 
which may be appropriately descnbed m the words used by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain at the Royal Colonial Institute on March 
31, 1897 “We have now reached the true conception of our 
empire What is that conception? As regards the self-govem- 
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ing colonies, we no longer talk of them as dependencies The 
sense of possession has given place to the sentiment of kinship. 
We think and speak of them as part of ourselves, — as part of the 
British Empire, united to us, although they may be dispersed 
throughout the world, by ties of kindred, of religion, of history, 
and of language, and jomed to us by the seas that formerly 
seemed to divide us ” 

In point of time, the first of these periods commenced with 
the acquisition of colonies by England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and closed with the revolt of the American 
colonies at the end of the eighteenth century The second 
period IS not so easily delimited, but it may be said that the 
begin nin g of the end was reached m 1887, m which year, in the 
circumstances surrounding the Queen^s Golden Jubilee, we ob- 
serve the birth of the great national idea which found its complete 
expression at the time of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee m 1897, 
It was not until 1897 that the third period of the growth of the 
Bntish colonial conception reached its maturity. 

Two powerful causes have contnbuted to the final development 
of the Bntish colonial conception — abroad, the growth of colonial 
ambitions amongst the great Continental Powers ; at home, a two- 
fold process of education, appealing on the one hand to the reason, 
on the other hand to the emotions of the Bntish people Fore- 
most amongst those who have educated the English public to a 
true realization of the value and importance of the British colonies 
are, in the field of action, the Right Honorable Joseph Chamber- 
lam, Her Majesty’s Pnncipal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Mr. Cecil Rhodes , m the field of letters. Sir J R Seeley, 
James Anthony Froude, and Mr Rudyard Kipling 

Finally, under the wise and beneficent rule of England’s greatest 
monarch, there have developed in the colonies themselves a pas- 
sionate love of the mother country and a powerful sense of nation- 
ahty which afford the strongest assurance of the permanent unity 
of the Umted States of Great and Greater Britain. 



CHAPTER II 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IN TROPICAL COLONIES 

I PROPOSE in this chapter to deal with the forms 
of government in force in the British tropical col- 
onies, the French tropical colonies, and in the 
Dutch colony of Java, a range of inquiry which 
embraces all the more efficient types of adminis- 
tration to be found to-day in the tropical depend- 
encies of European powers. 

The British tropical colonies are Labuan, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, forming 
an eastern group; Fiji, and British New Guinea 
in the Pacific; Gambia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Sierra Leone, and Mauritius, forming an African 
group; and the West Indian colonies of Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, the Windward Islands (St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Grenada), the Leeward Islands (An- 
tigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, Anguilla, the 
Virgin Islands, and Dominica), Trinidad, Tobago, 
and Turks Islands; with British Guiana and Brit- 
ish Honduras on the mainland of the American 
continent. 

In addition to these there are a number of small 
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islands, such as Pitcairn Island and Redonda, 
which are so small that they do not call for notice, 
and a number of terntories like those of the 
British North Borneo Company, which fall under 
the control of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and cannot rightly be included in a list of 
British colonies. 

It may be well, before proceeding to an ex- 
amination of the forms of government in force in 
the British tropical colonies, to define m a general 
way the functions of a subordinate government 
and the limitations involved in subordination to 
a sovereign government 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis in his work “ On 
the Government of Dependencies ” defines a subor- 
dinate government as one “which acts by dele- 
gated powers, but which possesses powers applicable 
to every purpose of government, which is complete 
in all its parts, and would be capable of governing 
the district subject to it, if the interference of the 
supreme government with its proceedings were 
altogether withdrawn ” He says further : “ A sub- 
ordinate government resembles a sovereign govern- 
ment in this that it is completely organized, and 
possesses all the institutions requisite for the per- 
formance of the several functions which are proper 
to a government. It differs from a sovereign gov- 
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ernment in this that it is subordinate to, or, in other 
words, in the habit of obeying, the government of 
another political body.” 

It has been pointed out, however, by Mr C P. 
Lucas, author of “ A Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies,” that this definition is not entirely 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the subordinate govern- 
ments to which Sir George Lewis referred did not 
possess, in fact, all the institutions requisite for the 
performance of the several functions which are 
proper to a government, for no Foreign Office was 
attached to them 

It may be further noted that when Sir George 
Lewis published his work complete self-government 
had not been granted to the larger colonies, and 
that the form of government which these colonies 
enjoy to-day would not fall under the definition of a 
subordinate government as given above The Aus- 
tralasian governments, for instance, are not “ m the 
habit of obeying the government of another political 
body,” except in a very narrow and restricted sense, 
and they might be more properly termed coordinate 
than subordinate governments. The only practical 
limits to the complete independence of the great 
self-governing colonies of Great Britain are that the 
Crown reserves the treaty-making power and the 
right of declaring war, and appoints a governor to 
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reside in the colony as the Sovereign's repre- 
sentative. 

In several respects the self-governing colonies 
of Great Britain are more independent of the 
Sovereign authority than are the several States of 
the American Union of the Federal authority. 
For instance, each colony can make its own tariff 
regulations, and fill all the local appointments 
with the exception of the post of governor. 
Again, England could not impose on the self- 
governing colonies without the consent of the 
local legislatures any tax for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a war, whereas, as we have recently seen, 
the Federal government can impose such a tax 
on the several States of the Union without con- 
sulting the State Legislatures. 

It is true that each State is represented in 
Congress and would therefore have a voice in 
the matter, but here again the British colonies 
have an advantage, for they enjoy in this respect 
a much wider representation. Thus the colony of 
Victoria has a population of 1,170,000 and is gov- 
erned by a Legislative Council, or Upper House 
of Parliament, consisting of forty-eight members, 
and a Legislative Assembly, or Lower House, num- 
bering ninety-five members. The members of the 
Upper House are elected by voters whose quali- 
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fication is the possession of freehold property rated 
at I50 a year, and the members of the Lower 
House are elected by universal male suffrage. 

It will be seen that in the event of a measure 
coming up in the Victorian Parliament for the 
imposition of a tax, the people of the colony 
would be represented to the extent of one vote 
for every 8,100 of the population. Under simi- 
lar circumstances the representation of the people 
of Massachusetts in Congress would only reach 
one vote for every 1 50,000 of the population. 
And further, no such measure could be passed 
in Victoria if the sentiment of the representatives 
was against it, whereas it is conceivable that a 
measure repugnant to the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts might be passed 
by Congress and be forced on the people of the 
State against their will. 

The functions of a subordinate government are 
limited in two ways; one by the issuance from 
the sovereign government of a general power of 
subordinate legislation, the other by the grant- 
ing of special powers of subordinate legislation. 
Thus, in the first case, a subordinate govern- 
ment may be presumed to possess the power to 
pass laws on all subjects, excepting only those 
which are expressly reserved for the consideration 
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of the sovereign government, provided that such 
laws do not conflict with laws established by the 
supreme legislature of the empire on the same 
subject, and made applicable by special reference 
to the country governed by the subordinate legis- 
lature. It has, however, been recently held that 
certain laws of the supreme legislature of Great 
Britain apply to the Bntish colonies without the 
embodiment in the bill of any special reference 
to the colonies The former Chief Justice of 
Bntish Guiana, Sir Edward O’Malley, and the 
associate puisne judges, sitting as the Supreme 
Court of the colony on January 12, 1897, de- 
livered judgment in a case in which the point 
was involved whether the Extradition Treaty 
between Holland and Great Britain and the Act 
of the British Parliament giving effect to the 
Treaty applied to the colonies of the high con- 
tracting parties. The case was one in which a 
postmaster of Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, ab- 
sconded with funds belonging to the government 
of Dutch Guiana and took up his residence in 
British Guiana. The man was arrested on appli- 
cation from the government of Dutch Guiana, 
but entered a motion before the Supreme Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus. The writ was is- 
sued and the man liberated, on account of certain 
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technical errors which had been committed by 
the magistrate who ordered the arrest, but Their 
Honors m delivering their decision said . “ We 
think it right to further say that we have no 
manner of doubt whatever as to the application of 
both the Treaty and the Act in relation to fugi- 
tives from Surinam (Dutch Guiana) to this colony.” 

Generally speaking, in cases where a law has 
not been passed by a local legislature relative to 
any particular subject, the law of the sovereign 
state covering the same subject is held to apply in 
those colonies which were settled by Englishmen, 
whilst in those colonies obtained by conquest or ces- 
sion from a European power, the law of the state 
which formerly legislated for the colony is applica- 
ble. Thus, in Australasia we find the English com- 
mon law, in British Guiana the Roman-Dutch law. 

Government under a special power of subordi- 
nate legislation is limited to the subjects named 
in the instrument creating the subordinate gov- 
ernment, and to such subjects as may be from 
time to time expressly added. According to Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis’ “A subordinate govern- 
ment possesses a power of legislation on every 
subject which is not tacitly or expressly excepted 
from its powers. A special subordinate legislator 
possesses no legislative power which has not been 
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expressly or by clear implication conferred on 
him. Consequently, in the latter case, the pre- 
sumption of law IS against, in the former case it 
is in favor of, the existence of any given legis- 
lative power.” 

The British tropical colonies which I have 
named at the beginning of this chapter, may be 
divided, as regards the form of their government, 
into two classes — those which have representa- 
tive institutions but not responsible government, 
and those which are Crown colonies. None of 
England’s tropical colonies are self-governing in 
the sense that they have representative institu- 
tions and responsible government like the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, Canada, and the Cape. As 
a matter of fact, it is difficult to determine the 
exact difference, in practice, between a Crown 
colony and a colony with representative institu- 
tions but without responsible government, as in 
both cases the Crown has the power m the last 
resort of controlling legislation without making 
any specific change in the constitution of the 
colony. The difference, such as it is, will be more 
easily understood if I describe in detail the con- 
stitution of one of the colonies of the latter class 
and compare it with the working of the Crown 
colony system. 
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British Guiana is an example of a colony which 
possesses representative institutions but not respon- 
sible government The legislature consists of two 
houses — the Court of Policy, and the Combined 
Court, The executive functions of the government 
are exercised by the Governor of the colony and an 
Executive Council, nominated by the Crown. The 
Court of Policy consists of sixteen members, eight 
elected by the people and eight nominated by the 
Crown. Of the nominated members five hold their 
seats as ex officio members, — the Governor, the 
Government Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Auditor-General, and the Immigration Agent-Gen- 
eral, — and the remaining three are appointed by 
Her Majesty from the ranks of the public officials 
in the colony, the custom being to appoint the 
Colonial Civil Engineer, the Collector of Customs, 
and the Surgeon-General. 

For the purpose of the election of the non-offi- 
cial members of the Court of Policy the colony is 
divided into eight electoral districts. Each male 
person in the colony who is over twenty-one years of 
age, who labors under no legal incapacity, and who 
is a British subject by birth or naturalization may 
register as a voter provided he enjoys at the time of 
registration and has enjoyed for six months previously 
one of the following property qualifications: — 
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(a) Ownership of not less than three acres of 
land under cultivation 

(d) Ownership of a house or house and land of 
the annual rental or value of not less than $g6. 

(c) Occupation or tenancy of not less than six 
acres of land under cultivation. 

(d) Occupation or tenancy of a house or house 
and land of the annual rental or value of not less 
than $192. 

(e) Possession of an annual income or salary of 
not less than I480 , or has paid during the twelve 
months previous to registration direct taxes to the 
colonial revenue to the amount of $20 or upward, 
license duty of any kind not being included in the 
term “direct taxes.” 

The qualifications for voters who reside in a city 
or town are slightly different from those given 
above, (a) and (c) being done away with, and the 
ownership of a house or house and premises of the 
appraised value of not less than $500, and the occu- 
pancy or tenancy of a house or house and premises 
of the annual rental of not less than $t20, being 
substituted. 

The large majority of the voters are colored 
men, and of the eight elected members of the 
Court of Policy as it was constituted in 1898 five 
were prominent colored citizens. 
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The Court of Policy has the power to legislate 
on all matters relating to the internal affairs of 
the colony, with the exception of financial affairs, 
which are dealt with, as will be shown, by the 
Combined Court, and those matters which, by law 
or usage, are controlled by the Governor and the 
Executive Council. As the Governor of the col- 
ony has an original and a casting vote in the Court 
of Policy it will be seen that there is, m fact, always 
a government majority in that body. It is by no 
means unusual for a law to pass or fail of passage 
by the Governor’s casting vote The procedure 
adopted in the Court of Policy is that of the Brit- 
ish Imperial Parliament Bills may be introduced 
either by government or pnvate members. A bill 
is read a first time , it is then read a second time ; 
the Court then goes into committee on the bill, 
after which it is reported, read a third time, and 
passed or rejected by a call of “ ayes ” and “ noes ” 
The Governor declares the bill passed or rejected 
without an absolute count of votes, but if any 
member calls for a count the Governor must ask 
each member, through the clerk of the Court, 
whether he votes “aye” or “no,” and the result 
must be recorded in the minutes. 

The Combined Court consists of the members 
of the Court of Policy and a body of six, called 
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the College of Financial Representatives, sitting 
together. The financial representatives are elected 
by the people on the same franchise as the mem- 
bers of the Court of Policy. 

The functions of the Combined Court are limited 
to the passing of the annual estimates and the rais- 
ing of taxes. In this body the government is in 
a minority, and a solid vote of the elected section 
of the Court suffices to carry financial measures 
in opposition to the government The Com- 
bined Court fixes the tariff of the colony, and no 
tax of any kind can be imposed without its con- 
sent. 

On several occasions in the history of the colony 
the administration has been placed in a very awk- 
ward position by the refusal of the Combined Court 
to vote the salaries of the government officials. 
The most noted instance of this occurred in 1848 
when supplies were stopped by the Combined 
Court as a protest against the admission of slave- 
grown sugar into the English market on the same 
basis as free-grown colonial sugar. The deadlock 
continued for nearly a year, during which time the 
public servants continued to perform their duties 
without drawing any pay; but all public works 
had to be suspended, and great inconvenience en- 
sued. Finally the Imperial government made cer- 
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tain concessions and a settlement was eflfected. 
As, however, the Crown in granting the constitu- 
tion of British Guiana retained the right of legislat- 
ing by Order-in-Council, less conciliatory methods 
of settling the difficulties could easily have been 
resorted to. But the home government realized 
that it was no time to use harsh measures, as the 
colony was suffering severely from the effects of 
the abolition of slavery and the equalization of the 
sugar duties. In fact, Earl Grey, who was at that 
time Secretary of State for the Colonial and 
War Department,^ expressed the greatest sympa- 
thy with the colonists. In a despatch dated June 
i8, 1849, addressed to the officer administering 
the government of British Guiana, he said, “ It is 
most melancholy to learn, that while the difficulties 
of the planters have continued since the abolition 
of slavery to become more and more severe, until 
now their ruin appears to be almost complete, and 
the depreciation of property, once of such great 
value, has reached a point which has involved in 
the deepest distress great numbers of persons both 
in this country and the colony ; at the same time 
the negroes, instead of having made a great ad- 
vance in civilization as might have been hoped 

1 The Pnnapal Secretaryship of State for the Colonies was not cre- 
ated till 1854 
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during the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
their emancipation, have on the contrary, retro- 
graded rather than improved, and that they are now 
as a body less amenable than they were when that 
great change took place, to the restraints of relig- 
ion and law, less docile and tractable, and almost 
as Ignorant and as much subject as ever to the 
degrading superstition which their forefathers 
brought with them from Africa” I have quoted 
this despatch in order to show, what will be fre- 
quently noticed by students of British colonial 
history, that although the Crown has the power 
to act summarily toward the smaller colonies and 
thus render vain and empty whatever representa- 
tive institutions they may enjoy, the tact of Eng- 
lish statesmen and their sympathy with the colonies 
has prevented them from using that power, even 
in the face of considerable provocation. 

In addition to the Court of Policy and the 
Combined Court, British Guiana has an Executive 
Council nominated by the Crown This body 
consists of SIX public officers and three civilians 
and is presided over by the Governor of the 
colony. Its functions are varied. It appoints 
members of sanitary boards, vestries, pilotage 
committees, poor-law boards, canal commi.ssions 
(permanent bodies which have charge of the 
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irrigation canals of the colony) , it also regulates 
the local civil service, fixes the polder rate (a 
charge made for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment draining canals), considers applications 
for grants of Crown lands, and, in fact, keeps 
everything in working order. 

It may be mentioned that all appointments in 
the civil service of the colony are subject to the 
approval of the Crown 

The following colonies have constitutions dif- 
fering to some extent in form but substantially 
the same as that of British Guiana: Mauritius, 
Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, but it 
is to be noted in regard to the three last named 
that the Crown has not reserved the power 
of legislating by Order-in-Council, but has the 
right of veto over all acts of the local legisla- 
tures. 

All the other British tropical colonies which I 
have named at the beginning of this chapter — 
Labuan, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong 
Kong, Fiji, British New Guinea, Gambia, the 
Gold Coast, Lagos, Sierra Leone, the Wind- 
ward Islands, Trinidad, Tobago, Turks Island 
and British Honduras — may be classed as Crown 
colonies 

There is, as I have said above, little practical 
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difference between the colonies having repre- 
sentative institutions but not responsible govern- 
ment and Crown colonies proper, and on this 
point I may quote from “ The Government Year 
Book”- “Crown colonies are those in which the 
Crown has an effective control of legislation, and 
also of public officers The term therefore strictly 
includes all British colonies except those which 
may be descnbed as self-governing colonies, or 
colonies with responsible government.” It is to 
be borne in mind that changes are continually 
being made in the constitutions of the smaller 
colonies, and that, therefore, any classification 
such as I have made is only approximately cor- 
rect. 

The main point of difference between the first 
and the second class of colonies is that in the 
former some portion of the legislature is elected 
by the people, and in the latter the legislature is 
nominated by the Crown. The Governor of a 
Crown colony possesses wide powers, and, as he is 
responsible to the Colonial Office for the condition 
of the country which he governs, his position is 
one calling for considerable administrative ability. 
The Governor of a Crown colony is largely guided 
by the views of his Executive Council, which 
generally contains in addition to the official mem- 
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bers several civilians representing different classes 
of the community, as the planters and mer- 
chants, the white and colored inhabitants. In 
some of the Crown colonies certain public bodies 
have the right of nominating one or more mem- 
bers of the Governor’s Council. Thus in Hong 
Kong the Justices of the Peace nominate one 
member, the Chamber of Commerce, another, 
whilst in the Straits Settlements two members 
of the Council are nominated by the Chambers 
of Commerce of Singapore and Penang. 

The Governor of a Crown colony is not bound, 
however, to follow the advice of his Council, but 
has the power to legislate through his Council 
as he may see fit, his acts being subject finally 
to the review of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

The Civil Service of the British tropical col- 
onies is highly organized and highly paid, and 
the fact that any one who enters the service has 
an assured position for the rest of his working 
days (subject to his continued good conduct and 
efficiency), with practically no limit in the direc- 
tion of promotion, and at the end a handsome 
pension, serves to attract the very best class of 
men that England has to give. 

In order to illustrate the opportunities which 
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are open to English colonial servants, I select 
the career of one gentleman from the hundreds 
to be found in the Colonial Office List. This 
gentleman commenced his colonial service as a 
District Magistrate in the island of Dominica in 
the West Indies, at a salary of $ 1,500 a year; 
the following year he became Registrar-General 
of the island, was promoted two years later to 
the Colonial Secretaryship of Bermuda, and six 
years later to a similar position at Gibraltar, the 
following year he was created a Companion of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George Five years later he was appointed 
Colonial Secretary of Bntish Guiana, and a year 
later became acting-Governor of the colony. In 
1897 he received the honor of knighthood. 

His career presents no extraordinary features ; 
he is simply an efficient civil servant who has 
received the rewards which he has earned by 
his good work. Many such records might be 
selected from the Colonial Office List. 

In the British tropical colonies the ranks of 
the higher officials are made somewhat as fol- 
lows. — the Governor, a Chief Justice, one or more 
Puisne Judges, an Attorney-General, a Colonial 
Secretary, a Solicitor-General, a Registrar-General, 
a Comptroller of Customs, a Colonial Engineer, a 
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Postmaster-General, a Surgeon-General, a Receiver- 
General, an Auditor-General, and an Administrator- 
General. There are, of course, local variations, 
and in some of the smaller colonies the list of 
officials is not so long, but the above list will 
convey a general idea of the make-up of a colo- 
nial government. The salanes of these officials, 
as of all others, are paid by the colony The 
titles of most of these officials explain broadly 
the duties connected with the offices. The Colo- 
nial Engineer supenntends public works, the 
Surgeon-General controls the government hos- 
pitals, the Receiver-General receives all taxes and 
payments due to the government, and the Ad- 
ministrator-General has charge of the estates of 
minors, insolvents, and others who by law or 
custom fall under his care. In those colonies 
in which a system of imported indentured labor 
is in force a special department exists for the 
control of the system and for the protection of 
the immigrants. The official at the head of this 
department is called the Immigration Agent 
General, or the Protector of Immigrants, and is 
one of the most highly paid colonial servants. 
In the matter of appointments the colored na- 
tives of the various colonies are very fairly 
treated. I know of no instance of the Governor 
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of a colony being a colored man, but, short of 
that, colored men are to be found occupying 
good positions in all branches of the colonial 
service, as magistrates, medical officers, custom- 
house officials, land surveyors, and so forth. A 
notable instance of a colored man rising to a 
high position in the colonial service is that of 
Sir Conrad Reeves, the Chief Justice of Barbados,^ 
who is universally respected and who was knighted 
by Her Majesty m recognition of his distinguished 
services to the colony. 

On assuming the government of a colony the 
Governor is furnished with a copy of Her Majesty’s 
Commission and Instructions, in which his duties 
are laid down. The following general outline of 
the powers with which a colonial Governor is in- 
vested is taken from the Rules and Regulations 
for Her Majesty’s Colonial Service, published in 
the Colonial Office List for 1899. 

The Governor is empowered to grant a pardon 
or respite to any cnminal convicted in the colo- 
nial Courts of Justice. 

He may pardon persons imprisoned in colonial 
jails under sentence of court-martial, but this 
is not to be done without consulting the officer 
in command of the forces. 

^ Barbados contains a white popnlataon of about seventeen thousand. 
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He has in general the power of remitting any 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures, which may accrue to 
the Queen. 

The moneys to be expended for the public ser- 
vice are issued under his warrant He has usu- 
ally the power of granting licences for marriages, 
letters of administration, and probate of wills, un- 
less other provision be made by charter of justice 
or local law. 

He has the power, in the Queen’s name, of 
issuing writs for the election of representative 
assemblies and councils, of convoking and pro- 
roguing legislative bodies, and of dissolving those 
which are liable to dissolution. He confers ap- 
pointments to offices within the colony, either 
absolute, where warranted by local laws, or tem- 
porary and provisional, until a reference has been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government. 

In colonies possessing responsible government 
he has, with his Council, the entire power of sus- 
pending or dismissing public servants who hold 
during pleasure. In other colonies he has the 
power of suspending them from the exercise of 
their functions under certain regulations, which 
must be strictly observed, and a limited power of 
dismissal 

He is empowered to administer the appointed 
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oaths to all persons, in office or not, whenever he 
may think fit, and particularly the oath of alle- 
giance. He has the power of granting or with- 
holding his assent to any Bills which may be passed 
by the legislative bodies , but he is required 
in various cases to reserve such Bills for the 
Royal Assent, or to assent to them only with a 
clause suspending their operation until they are 
confirmed by the Crown. If anything should 
happen which may be for the advantage or secu- 
rity of the colony, and is not provided for in the 
Governor’s Commission and Instructions, he may 
take order for the present therein. 

He is not to declare or make war against any 
foreign State, or against the subjects of any for- 
eign State Aggression he must at all times 
repel to the best of his ability, and he is to use 
his best endeavors for the suppression of piracy. 

His attention is at all times to be directed to 
the state of discipline and equipment of militia 
and volunteers in the colony, and when either 
force may be embodied he should send home 
monthly returns, with a particular account of 
their arms and accoutrements. 

The Governor is on no account to absent 
himself from the colony without Her Majesty’s 
permission. 
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He IS prohibited from receiving presents, pecun- 
iary or valuable, from the inhabitants of the colony, 
or any class of them, dunng the continuance of 
his office, and from giving such presents, and this 
rule is to be equally observed on leaving his office 
In cases where money has been subscribed with 
a view of marking public approbation of the Gov- 
ernor’s conduct, it may be dedicated to objects of 
general utility, and connected with the name of 
the person who has merited such a proof of the 
general esteem. 

Governors are not, without special permission, 
to forward any articles for presentation to Her 
Majesty. 

The Rules and Regulations from which the 
above extracts are made contain the most elabo- 
rate and detailed instructions in regard to Legisla- 
tive Councils and Assemblies, Executive Councils, 
Appointments to Public Offices, Suspension and 
Dismissal from Office, Pensions and Retiring 
Allowances, Salaries, Leave of Absence, Prece- 
dency, Correspondence, Periodical Returns, and 
the publication of the Annual “ Blue Book.” 

It may be interesting to my readers, in view of 
the fact that the United States is now forming a 
colonial service, to know what salaries are paid 
to some of the officials in the British tropical colo- 
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nies In British Guiana, which contains a popula- 
tion of about three hundred thousand, the salaries 
of some of the higher officials are. the Gov- 
ernor, ^24,000, the Chief Justice, $^, 700 , the 
Attorney-General, ^7,300, the Colonial Secretary, 
$ 7 , 300 , the Immigration Agent General, $ 7 , 300 . 
In Ceylon the figures are (calculated at three 
rupees to the dollar) — the Governor, $ 27 , 000 , the 
Chief Justice, $ 8 , 300 ; the Attorney-General, ^6,000; 
the Colonial Secretary, $ 8 , 000 . 

It may be thought that these salaries are large , 
but it should be remembered that smaller salaries 
would fail to attract to the service men of the 
high standard so necessary to successful adminis- 
tration. Again, although a high salary will not 
keep a dishonest man from following his evil in- 
clinations, the government is enabled by the offer 
of high salaries to secure a wide field of selection 
amongst a class of men who are constitutionally 
high-minded and honest. But even if the matter 
be placed on the lowest possible ground, that of 
pure self-interest, it will be readily perceived that 
the advantages of belonging to the service are so 
great, and the chances of realizing all reasonable 
ambitions so good, that few men would be foolish 
enough to risk their whole career on the slender 
chance of their malpractices remaining undis- 
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covered It is of course needless to add that 
instant dismissal from the service follows the de- 
tection of any departure from honesty. As a 
matter of fact, instances of dishonesty amongst 
the members of the colonial service are extremely 
rare — amongst the higher officials during the 
past twenty years almost unknown. During the 
ten years which I spent in the British colonies 
only two cases of official dishonesty fell under my 
notice, the delinquents being junior clerks in the 
West Indian service. 

One cannot but be struck, in travelling in the 
British colonies, by the absolute confidence placed 
by all classes in the honesty of the public servants. 
In most of the colonies, and more especially in 
those enjoying representative institutions, the acts 
of public servants are subjected to the most de- 
tailed criticism, but although I have heard occa- 
sional accusations of incompetence or laziness I 
have never heard even from the most violent crit- 
ics any suggestion that a public servant was cor- 
rupt. It seems to me that had England achieved 
nothing else, she might rest satisfied with having 
supplied her dependencies with such a class of 
public servants as have bred the belief in the 
many races under her flag that the public funds 
are devoted to public purposes only, and that the 
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most powerful planter, the wealthiest merchant, 
is no more in the eyes of the law than the 
humblest coolie, or the meanest peasant 

It IS useless, however, for me to attempt to 
convey any adequate impression of the excellence 
of the British colonial service, only those who 
have actually lived in contact with these adminis- 
trative systems can appreciate the sterling quali- 
ties of the men who are devoting their lives to 
the cause of good government. 

Before leaving the subject of the government 
of the British tropical colonies, it may be well to 
point out some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which are claimed for the two systems 
which I have described — the system of represen- 
tative institutions without responsible government, 
and the Crown colony system. 

There are certain advantages and disadvantages 
which accrue to a dependency because of its de- 
pendence, but which are not, however, to be asso- 
ciated with any particular form of dependence. 
Such, for instance, are the advantage of the pro- 
tection against foreign aggression afforded by the 
prestige, and in the last resort by the arms of 
the dominant country, and the special and general 
advantages in financial matters, the former taking 
the shape of loans contracted under Imperial 
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guarantee, the latter being manifested in various 
directions, such as the assistance afforded by the 
dominant country in time of famine and disaster, 
and the sense of security felt by investors, even 
in the absence of Imperial guarantee, when a col- 
ony desires to float a loan. On the other hand, 
there are the general disadvantages of a double 
government, one local and one Imperial, the 
liability of a colony to be involved in wars under- 
taken by the dominant country for reasons entirely 
unconnected with the welfare of the colonies; and 
the very real danger that in matters involving 
Imperial legislation the interests of the colony 
will be subordinated to those of parties in the 
dominant country. 

But the advantages and disadvantages con- 
nected with the form of government enjoyed by 
the dependency concern us more closely, since 
those I have mentioned above are involved in 
the one circumstance of dependence. One of the 
chief objections to the form of government which 
includes representative institutions but not respon- 
sibility is that a false situation is created Two 
of the greatest authorities on colonization have 
left us their opinions on this question. Herman 
Merivale, in his twenty-second lecture on colonies 
and colonization before the University of Oxford 
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(delivered in 1839, 1840, and 1841), said “A rep- 
resentative body having the power of taxation, 
is apt to think itself omnipotent in domestic 
affairs, and to act on that supposition, and if it 
then becomes necessary to control it by force, it 
IS impossible to intrust it safely any longer with 
the powers of taxation.” It appears to me that 
Professor Merivale’s conclusion is true rather in 
theory than in practice, for, in the event of co- 
ercion being used in such circumstances as he 
suggested, many considerations would weigh with 
the taxing body — such, for example, as the pos- 
sibility of their body being abolished — which 
might reasonably be expected to induce them to 
take a more moderate view of their powers. 

Sir George Lewis, in the work which I have 
already quoted, set the matter forth with his 
charactenstic clearness. “ It is extremely diffi- 
cult,” he says, “ to reconcile the powers of such a 
representative body with the virtual subjection of 
the dependency to the dominant country. If the 
government of the dominant country substantially 
govern the dependency, the representative body 
cannot substantially govern it; and conversely, 
if the dependency be substantially governed by 
the representative body, it cannot be substantially 
governed by the government of the dominant 
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country. A self-governing dependency (supposing 
the dependency not to be virtually independent) 
is a contradiction in terms.” 

Having lived some years in a colony governed 
in just such a way, that is, by means of repre- 
sentative institutions without responsibility, I have 
been enabled to observe some of the evil effects 
which attend such a form of government. In 
the colony to which I refer, there occurred a 
couple of years ago an incident which illustrates 
one of the disadvantages of that form of govern- 
ment. The commandant of the local militia had 
succeeded in making himself very unpopular 
amongst the elected members of the taxing body; 
accordingly, when the salary of this official came 
up in the annual estimates, the item was struck 
out. The Governor had no power to overrule 
this decision, but he wrote a despatch on the 
subject to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
resulting in a reply which, when laid before the 
taxing body, caused it to promptly vote the 
commandant’s salary. 

What was the result? Not unnaturally the 
elected members of the taxing body felt that 
they had a grievance. Nominally they had the 
power to control the expenditure of the colony, 
but in practice they found that the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies could effectually coerce 
them. I heard the sentiment freely expressed at 
the time that it would be better to become a 
Crown colony outright than to continue the farce 
of representative government without responsibility. 
Another disadvantage which may arise from this 
form of government is that the legislative power 
may fall into the hands of a particular class. 
Thus, as has sometimes been the case, a majority 
of the elective section of the legislative body may 
consist of planters, and laws may be passed which 
whilst fostenng the interests of that particular 
class may injure the interests of other sections 
of the community. It may be said that the 
official side of the legislative body would in such 
cases step in and, by using the majority vote 
which it always holds, prevent the passage of 
such laws. But as a matter of fact the planters 
in most colonies form such an important element 
in the life of the community that the government 
is loath to act adversely in regard to bills intro- 
duced by planters, unless they appear to be clearly 
unjust in their provisions, which is seldom the 
case. 

The question of planter legislation has been 
much debated in recent years in British Guiana. 
It is maintained by the anti-planter party that 
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the gold industry of the colony has been seriously 
injured by regulations introduced into the legisla- 
ture by planters, and passed by the planter vote, 
with the object of making the development of 
the gold industry as difficult as possible, the 
motive of the planters in passing such regula- 
tions being, it is claimed, to keep the labor on 
the sugar estates, which would be impossible if 
a thriving gold industry existed which would 
offer to the laborers better wages than the planters 
could afford to pay. The matter is a controversial 
one, but I am inclined to think that the power of 
the planters to divert labor from the gold fields is 
overestimated. 

The advantages of a system of representation 
even when unaccompanied by responsible govern- 
ment may be said to consist chiefly in the oppor- 
tunity afforded the people to express to the 
Governor and his officials their views on the leg- 
islation necessary for the welfare of the colony, 
and in the control which the elected body exer- 
cises over the methods of taxation. In regard to 
the first of these advantages, it is in practice a 
very real one, for although the Governor and his 
officials constitute a majority in the legislative 
body the wishes of the elected section are as a rule 
allowed to prevail. The cases in which the elected 
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section consists almost entirely of one class of men, 
such as lawyers, planters, or merchants are the ex- 
ceptions, and class legislation is infrequent. 

Again, although in regard to the voting of the 
estimates the elected section of the financial body 
may occasionally find itself unable to give effect 
to all its intentions, such occasions are very rare; 
and in the matter of raising revenue the methods 
advocated by the elected members are almost 
invariably adopted. 

Turning now to the system of Crown colony 
government, the chief objection which has been 
urged against it is that the Governor, whose large 
discretionary powers enable him to exercise a very 
ngid control over local affairs, is, broadly speak- 
ing, liable to have but a superficial knowledge of the 
conditions prevailing in his colony, and that there 
is little security in the control of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, for that official is still less 
likely to be accurately informed as to local require- 
ments. I am inclined to believe that these dis- 
advantages are not very real. In the first place 
governors are always trained administrators who 
are only appointed, in the vast majority of cases, 
after they have had large experience in one capac- 
ity or another in the government of colonies, in 
the second place, the permanent staff of the 
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Colonial Office is made up of men who have 
made a life study of colonization, and are thus 
well fitted to advise the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on all matters coming before him from 
the Crown colonies. It must be borne in mind 
also that governors of Crown colonies are guided 
to a considerable extent by the advice of the local 
council, and as it is the custom to appoint to 
that body men representing the vanous sections 
of the community, the Governor can make himself 
thoroughly informed even on those matters which 
do not fall within his own observation. The 
great advantage of Crown colony government is 
that the administration is entirely in the hands 
of trained officials, free from local prejudice, abso- 
lutely forbidden to engage in any trade or to be 
in any way connected with any commercial under- 
taking, and unhampered by the constant antago- 
nism of local elected assemblies. It may be pointed 
out that it is to the manifest interest of the officials 
to govern well, for the better they govern the more 
likely are they to gain promotion , and the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies is well informed as to 
the work of candidates for promotion in the service', 
since the Governor of each colony is required to 
send home each year a confidential report on the 
work of his officers. 
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I am inclined to agree with the opinion of 
Mr. C. P. Lucas, that “ experience has shown that 
for a dependency inhabited by a colored race, 
where there is at the same time an influential, 
if small, body of European merchants or planters 
belonging to the ruling race, this form of gov- 
ernment, which unites strong home control with 
considerable freedom of, and deference to, local 
opinion, is, on the whole, just, wise, and successful.” 

The French tropical colonies consist of Yanaon, 
Mahee, Karikal, Chandernagore, and Pondicherry in 
India, with a total area of two hundred and five square 
miles, French Indo-China, consisting of Cochin- 
China, Tongkmg, Annam, the Lao Country, and 
Cambodia, with a total area of one hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand square miles; the French 
Congo and Gaboon, Dahomey, the French Ivory 
Coast, French Guinea, Senegal, and the French 
Soudan in Africa; the Islands of Madagascar 
and Reunion in the Indian Ocean; Martinique 
and Guadeloupe in the West Indies, French 
Guiana in South America, New Caledonia, the 
Marquesas Islands, the Society Islands, and Tahiti 
m Oceania; and a number of small islands in 
the tropical seas which are, however, insignificant. 

In regard to their forms of government, the 
French tropical colonies may be divided into two 
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classes — those in which the government is carried 
out to some extent by the passage of laws, and 
those in which all matters are settled by the 
simple decree of the Governor. To the first class 
belong Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion; to 
the second class all the other French tropical 
colonies. In the first class of colonies, the prin- 
cipal subjects to which the passage of laws is 
applicable, are the exercise of political rights, the 
regulation of contracts, matters relating to wills, 
legacies, and succession, the institution of juries, 
criminal procedure, recruiting for naval and mili- 
tary forces, the method of electing mayors, munic- 
ipal deputies, and councillors, and the organization 
of the local Councils-General. In regard to all 
other matters of importance all the French tropi- 
cal colonies are on the same basis of legislation, 
that is, government by decrees issued by the 
Governor or the Minister of the Colonies. 

The Governor of a French colony has very 
wide powers. He is commander of the local land 
forces and of such vessels of war as may be 
attached to his station, as well as of the local 
militia. He can, of his own authority, declare his 
colony in a state of siege, and has, at all times, 
the power to appoint courts-martial for the tnal of 
military oflEenders. In his administrative capacity 
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he has absolute authority to regulate nearly all 
the internal affairs of his colony, and he is above 
the law, for he cannot be brought before the local 
courts for any cause whatever. 

The Governor is to some extent guided by the 
advice of two bodies, the Privy Council, which is a 
nominated body consisting of official and unofficial 
members, and the General Council, which is made up 
of councillors elected by the votes of all male persons 
over twenty-five years of age, who have resided for 
more than one year in the colony. Generally speak- 
ing, these bodies merely advise, but in regard to a 
few matters, such as the fixing of the tariff, the regula- 
tion of transfers of property and mortgages, the Gov- 
ernor is bound to follow the advice thus given him. 

Such, in brief, is the constitution of the French 
tropical colonies; but in addition to the Privy 
Council and the General Council, some of the 
colonies have Local Councils and Conseils d'ar- 
rondtssements. The exact delimitation of the 
functions of these various bodies would involve 
an amount of detail which would be out of place 
in a volume intended merely as an introduction 
to the study of tropical colonization. 

The principal officers under the Governor in 
the French colonies with which I am dealing are, 
the Director of the Interior, the Military Com- 
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mandant, the Chief of the Health Department, the 
Permanent Inspector of Finances, the Attorney- 
General, and the Judges of the Superior Courts. It 
IS to be noted that Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
some of the other colonies which I have named, 
send representatives to the French Assembly, 
usually one senator and two deputies; but it is 
difficult to see that the colonies denve any 
advantage from this arrangement. 

The system which I have just described would 
seem to imply a very rigid government control 
over the French colonies, but my observation 
leads me to suppose that, although such control 
does undoubtedly exist in some of the French 
colonies, notably in Madagascar and Indo-China, 
in others, owing to the weakness of French offi- 
cials, and the fear inspired by the aggressive 
attitude of the natives, the ignorant masses are 
practically in control. In this view I am sup- 
ported by no less an authority than Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the eminent French economist. In his 
work, “ De la Colonisation chez les Peuples 
Modernes,” he says, “ As regards politics, we have 
introduced French liberty into our colonies, we 
give them civil governors, we admit their repre- 
sentatives into our Parliament. . . . All these 
reforms are excellent in themselves. It is unfor- 
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tunately to be feared that they will, in practice, 
result in abuses, and that, unless the mother 
country is very watchful, those free powers which 
she has granted to her colonies will become 
powers of oppression. . . . The deputies whom 
Martinique and Guadeloupe send to our Parlia- 
ment serve only to represent the malice, prejudice, 
and ignorance of the blacks The weak executive 
power in France allows itself to be intimidated 
by these deputies, and sends out to the colonies 
cowardly and incapable governors, whose indecision 
of character feeds the more or less barbarous 
hopes of the negro majority. It is contem- 
plated to pass a jury law in the Antilles 
which would place the lives of the whites in the 
hands of their enemies. It is also suggested that 
the French troops be replaced by a local militia, 
which, in a short time would, by force of cir- 
cumstance, be composed chiefly of negroes. The 
hatred of the negro for the white man is com- 
plicated in these islands by the hatred of the 
poor for the rich. Great caution is necessary, 
for, as things are going, the history of St. Domingo 
may easily be repeated, and when the while man 
is driven from these islands which he has colo- 
nized, and the blacks are left alone, Martinique 
and Guadeloupe will relapse into barbansm.” 
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The colonial system of Holland, or more cor- 
rectly, the system adopted by Holland in the gov- 
ernment of Java, is undoubtedly, if measured by 
its general results, the most efficient t3rpe which 
exists. In its general outline it resembles the 
English Crown colony system, but in most of its 
details it is superior to that system. 

The head of the administration in Java is the 
Governor-General, whose powers are almost as ex- 
tensive as those of an absolute monarch. The 
supreme legislative and executive power rests in 
his person; he can declare war, and conclude 
peace, and negotiate treaties with the native 
princes of the Dutch East Indian Possessions, 
all offices are within his gift, and he can expel 
from his dominions any person who is in his 
opinion an enemy of public order. He is presi- 
dent of the Indian Council, which consists of a 
vice-president and four nominated members. This 
body is an advisory one except in regard to a few 
matters specified in the laws relating to the col- 
ony, but the Governor-General has the power of 
acting contrary to the advice of the Council even 
on these specified subjects, if he declares that the 
public interest demands it. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of Java is, in fact, a viceroy. He is responsi- 
ble to the Sovereign only for his actions, and 
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the Sovereign can only proceed against him by 
impeachment before the Second Chamber of the 
States-General. 

The central government in Java is conducted, 
under the orders of the Governor-General, by five 
officials called “directors.” They control respec- 
tively the departments of the interior, of finances, 
of education and trade, of justice, and of public 
works. For administrative purposes the island 
is divided into twenty-two “ residencies,” each 
under the control of a Dutch resident. Each 
residency is divided into several regencies, ad- 
ministered by regents, who are usually natives of 
high birth. 

Before dealing with the organization of the 
corps of native officials, a few words may be said 
about the qualifications of the European staff. 
Nowhere, except perhaps in the British Indian 
Civil Service, is as much care taken in the selec- 
tion of officials as in the Dutch East Indies. All 
appointments to the higher administrative posts 
in Java follow a ngid examination in the history, 
geography, and ethnology of the Dutch East 
Indies, the political and social institutions of the 
natives, and in the Malay and Javanese languages. 
The officials who are to be charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice must hold the degree of 
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Doctor of Laws from one of the Dutch universi- 
ties, and in addition pass examinations in Mussul- 
man law and local common law. The salaries 
of these officials are large, ranging from about 
^15,000 a year for the directors to about ^6000 
for the residents. Admirable as is the European 
service in the Dutch East Indies, it is not until 
we turn to the organization of the native staff 
that we observe in its highest form the coloniz- 
ing genius of Holland. When the Dutch occu- 
pied Java at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, they found the island divided up into a 
number of kingdoms or principalities, each of 
them governed by a native ruler who held his 
position as being the head of the reigning family. 
In dividing the island into twenty-two administra- 
tive districts, the Dutch followed as far as possi- 
ble the boundanes of the petty native States, and 
whilst taking away the substance of authority from 
the native rulers allowed them to retain its outward 
semblance. Thus the regent who is at the head 
of each regency is generally the same man who, 
in the event of the Dutch authority never having 
been established, would have been the native 
prince of that district. But he is a paid servant 
of the Dutch government and is really under the 
control of the Dutch resident. The natives are 
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not allowed to perceive that such control exists, 
for the regent maintains great state, and when 
the resident visits the regency he takes care to 
show the greatest deference to the regent. The 
resident is called the regent’s eldest brother, a 
title which appeals strongly to one of the most 
deeply rooted of the native traditions — that in 
the absence of the father the eldest brother is en- 
titled to the obedience and respect of the whole 
family. 

Of course the regent is sufficiently shrewd to 
see that it is only for so long as he defers to 
the wishes of his “eldest brother” that the Dutch 
government will allow him the privileges of his 
rank and pay him the handsome salary which is 
attached to his post. 

All the wishes of the European officials are 
transmitted to the natives through the medium 
of the regents, and the natives are not, therefore, 
made to feel that they are subject to the orders 
of foreign intruders. M. Jules Leclercq, in his 
charming work “Un Sejour dans L’lle de Java” 
describes the system thus • “ The natives are 
under the control of the regent, their natural 
ruler, while as regards the resident, in whose 
hands the power really rests, he does nothing ex- 
cept through the regent; but in order to conceal 
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the authonty which he exercises over the regent 
he IS called the latter’s ‘eldest brother,’ and he 
gives his orders in the form of recommendations 
This method, which would be considered absurd 
amongst us, carnes the highest significance 
amongst the Javanese, for according to their 
notions the eldest brother is, in the absence of 
the father, the head of the family, and is re- 
spected as such by the younger brothers, although 
always looked on as a brother and not as an offi- 
cial superior. . . . The regent, although he has 
only the semblance of power, makes up for it by 
enjoying all those exterior forms which catch the 
crowd, for he retains his rank and can surround 
himself with all the luxury of an Asiatic court. 
He is better paid than the resident and takes 
precedence over all European functionaries with 
the exception of that official.” 

Immediately under the regents are a class of 
officials called “ wedanas.” They are natives of 
high family and are elected by the people, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the regent Each of 
the wedanas is in charge of a district of the 
regency. Beneath the wedanas are the mantries, 
who are really aides-de-camp. They are ap- 
pointed by the wedana from amongst the better 
families in his district. 
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An important feature of the Dutch rule in 
the East Indies is that no attempt has been 
made to force the Dutch language on the natives. 
All Dutch officials must be proficient in the 
native dialects, and justice is administered either 
in Malay or Javanese. 

If the highest object of government is to make 
a country tranquil and prosperous, then the Dutch 
have governed better than any European nation 
which has undertaken the management of tropical 
dependencies. 

Summary 

The Bntish tropical colonies (omitting a few small islands 
which are unimportant) are Labuan, Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Hong Kong, forming an eastern group; Fiji and 
New Guinea m the Pacific, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Sierra Leone, and Mauritius, forming an Afncan group, and 
the West Indian colonies of Barbados, Jamaica, the Windward 
Islands (St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada), the Leeward Islands 
(Antigua, St Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, 
and Dominica), Tnnidad, Tobago, and Turks Islands, with Brit- 
ish Guiana and Bntish Honduras on the mamland of the Amen- 
can continent. 

In regard to their foims of government these colonies may 
be divided mto two classes (i) Crown colomes, (2) Colonies 
havmg representative institutions but not responsible govern- 
ment. 

All the above colonies belong to the first class except British 
Guiana, Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, and Mauritius, 
which belong to the second class. 
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In a Crown colony the government is admimstered by a gov- 
ernor appointed from England and a staff of officials appomted 
in some cases by the Colomal Office m London, sometimes by 
the Governor with the approval of the Colomal Office The 
Governor is assisted by a body called the Executive Council, 
which consists of official and non-ofiScial members nominated 
by the Crown The Executive Council has merely the power 
to advise, and the Governor, whilst usually following its advice, 
IS not bound to do so All the acts of the Governor are subject to 
the consent of the Pnncipal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

In a colony possessing representative institutions the adminis- 
tration is conducted m the following way — there is an Upper 
and Lower House of Legislature, each containing members nomi- 
nated by the Crown and members elected by the people. In 
the Upper House the government usually has a majonty, m the 
Lower House elected members outnumber the officials All matters 
relatmg to finance, such as the raismg of taxes, the fixing of the 
tariff, and the voting of the annual estimates, require the consent 
of the Lower House. This system of representation does not con- 
fer self-government on a colony, for all acts of the legislature 
require the consent of the Queen-m-Council 

There is httle practical difference between a Crown colony 
and a colony possessing representative mstitutions but not re- 
sponsible government, for in each case the Crown has the power, 
by one method or another, of controlling legislation. 

The great advantage of Crown colony government is that the 
admmistration is in the hands of trained officials, free from local 
prejudice, absolutely forbidden to engage m any trade or to be 
in any way connected with any commercial undertakmg, and 
unhampered by the constant antagonism of elected assemblies 
The advantage of representative institutions even when unaccom- 
pamed by responsible government is that the people have a voice 
m the legislation and exercise a control over the finances of the 
colony. For dependencies inhabited by a colored race, where 
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there is at the same time an influential body of Europeans, the 
Crown colony system, which unites strong home control with 
considerable deference to local opinion, is, on the whole, the best 

The British Colonial Civil Service is highly organized and highly 
paid The salary of a colonial Governor vanes from $ ^0,000 a 
year to about $6000 j and other officials are paid in proportion — 
Appointments m the Colonial Civil Service are permanent, and 
carry with them an adequate pension The outlook for promo- 
tion IS excellent The Service attracts men of ability and integ- 
rity, and instances of official corruption are almost unknown 
Appointments are filled without regard to the color of the appli- 
cant , and colored men are found throughout the British tropical 
colonies occupying well paid positions for which they have com- 
peted with white men 

The French tropical colonies consist of Yanaon, Mahee, Klari- 
kal, Chandernagore, and Pondicherry m India, with an area of 
205 square miles , French Indo-China, made up of Cochin-China, 
Tongkmg, Annam, the Lao Country, and Cambodia, with a total 
area of 197,000 squaie miles, the French Congo and Gaboon, 
Dahomey, the French Ivoiy Coast, French Guinea, Senegal, the 
French Soudan in Africa , the Islands of Madagascar and Reunion 
in the Indian Ocean, Martinique and Guadeloupe in the West 
Indies, French Guiana in South America, New Caledonia, the 
Marquesas Islands, the Society Islands, and Tahiti m Oceania, 
and a number of small islands which are insignificant In regard 
to their forms of government they may be divided into two classes 
(i) those in which laws are passed by a local legislature, (2) those 
in which the government is conducted by decrees. To the first 
class belong Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion , to the second 
class all the other colonies named In the colonies of the first class 
the range of subjects on which the local legislature can pass laws 
is very narrow. Where a legislature exists it is composed of two 
bodies, the Privy Council, the members of which are nominated, 
and the General Council, the members of which are elected by 
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the people. Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion send repre- 
sentatives to the French National Assembly 

The system of administration adopted by the Dutch m Java 
has been highly successful. The island is divided into twenty- 
two administrative distncts or residencies,” each of which is 
under the control of a Dutch official called the resident The 
Dutch have been careful not to thrust their government on the 
people in an aggressive manner, and the plan is adopted of having 
a native official nominally govemmg each of the regencies into 
which the residencies are divided As the distncts are mapped 
out so as to correspond with the ancient native pnncipalities, it 
has been possible to utihze the natives of high rank as regents 
in those distncts of which, were it not for the Dutch occupation, 
they would be the natural native rulers. The power rests with 
the resident, the form with the regent The resident is called 
the regent’s “ eldest brother,” a title highly honored amongst the 
Javanese, and the orders of the residents are conveyed to the 
regents in the form of recommendations, which coming from 
the eldest brother are, accordmg to immemonal custom, always 
obeyed The regents surround themselves with a great deal of 
form and ceremony, and as their salanes are large and the enjoy- 
ment of their rank dependent on the will of the government, they 
can be relied on to carry out orders Under this system the 
natives are not made to feel the foreign yoke. 

The European officials are carefully chosen and are compelled 
to pass severe exammations in the history, geography, law, eth- 
nology, and customs of the natives, and m addition must leam 
Malay and Javanese, m one or the other of which languages all 
mtercourse with the natives is earned on The Governor-General 
of Java has very large discretionary powers, and is responsible for 
his actions only to the Sovereign of the Netherlands. The higher 
administration m Java consists of the Governor-General and a 
nominated advisory board of five members The Governor-Gen- 
eral is not bound to follow the advice of this board 
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TRADE AND THE FLAG 

As to whether trade follows the flag, there is 
a great diversity of opinion. As far as I am 
aware, however, there has not yet been pub- 
lished any analysis of trade returns sufficiently 
comprehensive to justify any theory in regard 
to the question, either affirmative or negative. 
It IS true that in Sir Rawson W Rawson’s ex- 
haustive Report on the “ Tariffs and Trade of 
the British Empire ” there is a very comprehen- 
sive analysis of British trade, but great as is the 
mass of material presented in the Report, it was 
not collected and arranged with the view of deter- 
mining the particular point of which I have spoken. 

Before proceeding to define the scope of my 
inquiry into the question of trade and the flag, I 
wish to lay before my readers the opinions of some 
well-known authorities in regard to the matter. 

“We must carefully distinguish between the 
effects of the colony trade and those of the 
monopoly of that trade. The former are always 
and necessarily beneficial , the latter always and 
necessarily hurtful. But the former are so bcne- 
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ficial, that the colony trade, though subject to 
a monopoly, and notwithstanding the hurtful 
effects of that monopoly, is still upon the whole 
beneficial, and greatly beneficial, though a good 
deal less so than it otherwise would be.”^ 

“The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients 
of the mercantile system, depresses the industry 
of all other countries, but chiefly that of the 
colonies, without in the least increasing, but on 
the contrary diminishing, that of the country in 
whose favor it is established.”* 

“ A country which founds a colony on the 
liberal pnnciple of allowing it to trade freely 
with all the world, necessanly possesses consider- 
able advantages in its markets from identity of 
language, religion, customs, etc. These are natu- 
ral and legitimate sources of preference, of which 
it cannot be deprived; and these, combined with 
equal or greater cheapness of the products suita- 
ble for the colonists, will give its merchants the 
complete command of the colonial markets.”® 

“ It is perhaps true that, even under a system 

^ Adam Smith, “ Wealth of Nations,” bk iv ch vii 
^ Ibidem 

® J R. McCulloch, author of A Dictionary of Commerce,” Statis- 
tical Account of the Bntish Empire,” etc , in a note to an edition of 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations” published in 1864. 
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of free competition, the mother country will long 
retain an advantage in the market of her colony 
from the durability of national tastes and habits ” ^ 
“ Plainly expressed the theory amounts to this 
so long as British nationality prevails, and until 
an absolutely new community is created, so long 
there will be a tendency in the colony to buy a 
dearer article from England in preference to a 
cheaper article from elsewhere. And when thus 
expressed, it seems to me almost to convey its 
own refutation. It is not to be denied, indeed, 
that such a tendency may exist, but that it can 
exist to such an extent as substantially to con- 
trol ‘ the force and violence of the ordinary 
course of trade,’ the simple preference for the 
cheapest market, is extremely difficult to believe.”® 
“ Community of language, habit, and tradition, 
gives, even where colonial commerce is unre- 
stricted, a great advantage to the mother country 
over all other nations. The colonists retain for a 
long time the manners and tastes of the mother 
country, and they naturally prefer to purchase 
from her, for their relations with her are of a 


1 Professor Herman Menvale, in Lecture VII of a senes on Colonies 
and Colonization, delivered before the University of Oxford, 1839-41 

2 Note added by Professor Menvale to the passage quoted im- 
mediately above, m an edition of his ^‘Lectures,” published in 1861. 
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more intimate kind than their relations with other 
countries.” ^ 

“ The third advantage [which a dominant coun- 
try derives from the possession of colonies] is its 
trade with the colonies. This advantage partly 
exists, partly has disappeared It exists, in the 
sense that if India, or Singapore, or Hong Kong 
were owned by another European power, Bntish 
trade would no doubt be seriously crippled by 
hostile tanffs. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to say that Great Britain derives any trade ad- 
vantage from her connection with the self-govern- 
ing colonies, seeing that those colonies treat her 
commerce no better and no worse than that of 
foreign nations.® It is impossible to prove that 
‘ trade follows the flag ’ ” ® 

In order to determine as far as is possible the 
relation of trade to the flag, I have prepared 
nine diagrams, four of which relate to the trade 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the past 
forty years, two to the trade of the British Colo- 

^ Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in his chapter Du Commerce Colonial et de 
son Utihtd,” m De la Colonisation chez les Peoples Modemes ” 

2 Mr Lucas wrote before the passage of the Canadian Tariff Act 
of 1898, by the terms of which a rebate of 25% was granted to the 
United Kingdom 

® Mr C P Lucas, author of " Histoncal Geography of the British 
Colonies,” in his introduction to an edition of Sir George Comewall 
Lewis’s “ Essay on the Government of Dependenaes ” 
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mes and Possessions during the past forty years, 
one to the trade of France during the past 
twenty years, one to the trade of Jamaica during 
the past twenty years, and one to the trade of 
Mauritius during the past twenty years. 

The diagrams are numbered consecutively from 
one to nine, and may be briefly described as 
follows — 

Diagram i. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total imports into the United Kingdom for each 
year, from 1856 to 1895 (the figures for 1896 and 
1897 are given m the text), showing the value in 
each year of the imports from the British Colonies 
and Possessions, and the proportion per cent which 
the value of the imports from the Colonies and 
Possessions bore in each year to the value of the 
total imports into the United Kingdom. 

Diagram 2. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total exports from the British Colonies and 
Possessions for each year, from 1856 to 1895 
(the figures for 1896 and 1897 are given in the 
text), showing the value in each year of the ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom and the proportion 
per cent which the value of the exports to the 
United Kingdom bore in each year to the value 
of the total exports from the British Colonies and 
Possessions. 
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Diagram 3. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total exports of the Produce and Manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom for each year, from 
1856 to 1895 (the figures for 1896 and 1897 are 
given in the text), showing the value in each 
year of such exports to the British Colonies and 
Possessions, and the proportion per cent which the 
value of such exports to the Colonies and Pos- 
sessions bore in each year to the value of the total 
exports of this class from the United Kingdom. 

Diagram 4. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total imports into the British Colonies and 
Possessions for each year, from 1856 to 1895 
(the figures for 1896 and 1897 are given in the 
text), showing the value in each year of the im- 
ports of Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, and the proportion per cent which the 
value of such imports bore in each year to the 
value of the total imports into the British Colo- 
nies and Possessions. 

Diagram 5. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total imports into the United Kingdom for 
each year from 1859 to 1898, showing the value of 
the imports from the United States, and the pro- 
portion per cent which the value of the imports 
from the United States bore in each year to the 
value of the total imports into the United Kingdom. 
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Diagram 6. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total exports of the Produce and Manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom for each year, from 
1859 to 1898, showing the value of such exports 
to the United States, and the proportion per 
cent which such exports to the United States 
bore in each year to the value of the total ex- 
ports of this class from the United Kingdom 

Diagram 7. The value in francs of the total 
imports for home consumption into France, for 
each year from 1877 to 1896, and the value of 
the total exports of the Produce and Manufac- 
tures of France for each year, from 1877 to 1896, 
showing the imports from the French Colonies 
and Possessions, and the exports to the French 
Colonies and Possessions, and the proportion per 
cent which the value of the colonial imports 
and exports bore in each year to the value of 
the total French imports and exports as defined 
above 

Diagram 8. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total imports and exports of the Island of 
Jamaica for each year from 1878 to 1897, show- 
ing the value of the imports from and exports 
to France and England respectively. 

Diagram 9. The value in pounds sterling of 
the total imports and exports of the Island of 
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Mauritius for each year, from 1878 to 1897, 
showing the value of the imports from and ex- 
ports to France and England respectively. 

As these diagrams cover a very wide area of 
investigation, and as the figures in them are 
drawn from many sources, it is not claimed that 
they are absolutely correct in every detail. I 
have, however, taken the utmost pains to make 
the figures a very close approximation to absolute 
accuracy, and an allowance of one per cent will 
probably cover all errors in the totals. It will be 
noticed that all the diagrams with the exception 
of numbers 8 and 9 are drawn to the same 
scale, 250,000,000 francs being taken as equiva- 
lent to 1 0,000,000 sterling. 

It is to be noted that the value of diamonds 
exported from the Cape of Good Hope is not in- 
cluded in the diagrams relating to the imports of 
the United Kingdom and to the exports of the 
British Colonies and Possessions. 

It will naturally occur to my readers that the 
growth of the British colonial trade as shown in 
the diagrams is associated with a large increase 
of colonial territory, this is, however, only the 
case to a very limited extent, as will be seen by 
the following table of Colonies and Possessions 
included in diagrams i, 2, 3, and 4. 
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The diagrams begin with the year 1856, in 
which year the following Colonies and Possessions 
are included in the calculations — 

India, Ceylon, Mauritius, Labuan, New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Austra- 
lia, Tasmania, New Zealand, the Falkland Islands, 
Natal, Cape of Good Hope, St Helena, Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, British Honduras, the Bahamas, 
Turks Islands, Jamaica, Virgin Islands, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, 
Tobago, Trinidad, British Guiana, and Malta. 

In i860 Queensland is added, in 1862 the 
Straits Settlements, in 1865, Lagos, in 1876 Malta 
drops out, and Fiji is added. From 1876 onward, 
the units remain the same. The colonics of 
Hong Kong and Gibraltar are not included in 
the calculations, the trade of the former being 
almost entirely transit trade, and the latter being 
simply a military post. It will be understood that 
the vast hinterland of the Cape of Good Hope is 
supplied largely through that colony and through 
Natal, and that in consequence the enormous in- 
crease of the Cape and of the Natal trade is due 
in some degree to territorial expansion. Some idea 
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of the increase in the trade of the Cape Colony 

and of Natal may be gathered from the following 

figures • — 

Value of Imports. 

1856. 1897. 

Cape of Good Hope, . . ;^i,6o7,i24 ;^i7)997»789 

Natal, 102,512 6,001,969 


Value of Exports. 
1856 

Cape of Good Hope, . . ;^i,346,27i 
Natal, 56,563 


1897 

;^2I, 660,210 

1,579,538 


From the nine diagrams we may hope to de- 
termine the following facts, (i) The absolute 
and relative importance of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies and 
Possessions. (2) The absolute and relative im- 
portance of the trade between the United King- 
dom and the United States, (3) The amount of 
the trade of the British Colonies and Possessions 
which falls to the United Kingdom, and whether 
the United Kingdom secures a greater or less 
proportion of this trade as time passes. (4) The 
absolute and relative importance of the trade of 
France with the French Colonies and Possessions, 
and whether this trade has a tendency to increase 
or decrease (5) Whether nationality as opposed 
to possession affects the course of trade. 
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Before setting out to examine the diagrams in 
detail, it is necessary to account for the violent 
fluctuation m the curves of percentage in some 
of the diagrams. Thus in diagrams 1,2,4, 5, and 6, 
we observe a violent disturbance of trade during 
the years 1861 to 1865 This was due to the 
American Civil War, and is easily explained by 
reference to the statistics of the cotton industry 
dunng those years. 

In i860 the United Kingdom imported from 
the United States 1,115,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
and from the British Colonies and Possessions- 
205,000,000 pounds, in 1863 the figures had 
changed to 6,394,000 pounds from the United 
States and 459,000,000 pounds from the British 
Colonies and Possessions. When it is remem- 
bered that the pnce of cotton quadrupled between 
i860 and 1863 it is easily perceived that during 
those years an immense sum of money was trans- 
ferred from the foreign to the colonial import trade 
of the United Kingdom. 

Between 1864 and 1865 the imports of Ameri- 
can cotton into the United Kingdom increased 
from 14,000,000 pounds to 136,000,000 pounds, 
thus restoring the balance between the foreign 
and colonial imports of the United Kingdom. 

In examining the diagrams in detail we may 
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consider numbers i and 2 together, for the value 
of colonial imports into the United Kingdom in 
the first table appears as the value of exports 
from the Bntish Colonies and Possessions to the 
United Kingdom in the second table. 

In the trade returns of many of the British 
Colonies the cost of freight and insurance is 
added to the real value of imports as shown in 
the invoices at the port of origin It has been 
impossible to take account of the discrepancies 
thus created. In companng the value of the 
total imports into the English Colonies and Pos- 
sessions with the value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom the total value is uniformly 
that given in the “Statistical Abstract for the 
Several Colonial and Other Possessions of the 
United Kingdom,” published yearly by the British 
Government; whilst the value of imports from 
the United Kingdom is that shown in the export 
returns in the “Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom” It will thus be seen that whereas 
the question of freight and insurance creates a 
discrepancy between the value of goods as they 
leave London, and as they arrive in Melbourne, 
for example, the standard of comparison is uniform 
throughout. 

Taking the average of the first four years and 
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of the last four years in diagram i, we find that 
the value of the total imports into the United 
Kingdom has increased from 175,000,000 of 
pounds to 413,000,000, and the value of the 
imports from the British Colonies and Posses- 
sions from 41,000,000 of pounds to 94,000,000. 
In other words, whilst the total imports of the 
United Kingdom have increased to 2 36 times 
their earlier value the colonial imports have 
increased to 2.30 times their earlier value. 
This indicates that the imports from the Brit- 
ish Colonies and Possessions have maintained 
a very steady ratio to the total imports of the 
United Kingdom, which shows that the United 
Kingdom is not less dependent now than it was 
forty years ago on colonial imports, and con- 
versely, that, despite all that has been said and 
written about the importance of England’s colo- 
nies as a source of supply, the importance of the 
colonies in this respect has not appreciably in- 
creased during the past forty years. 

If we divide the forty years 1856-95 into ten 
four-year periods, and take the average of each 
of these periods we find that, with the exception 
of the years influenced by the American Civil 
War, there is not a variation of 2% in the pro- 
portion borne by the value of the colonial im- 
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ports to the value of the total imports of the 
United Kingdom. The proportion per cent of the 
value of colonial imports to the value of the total 
imports of the United Kingdom during the ten 
four-year periods was as follows. 1856-59, 236%; 
1860-63, 265%; 1864-67, 26.8%; 1868-71, 22.3%; 
1872-75, 22.ii'o , 1876-79,21.9%, 1880-83, 230%; 
1884-87, 23.3%; 1888-91, 226%, 1892-95, 228%. 

Since the completion of my diagrams the veri- 
fied figures for 1896 and 1897 have become 
available. They show that whilst the value of 
the colonial imports remained about the same 
(93,000,000 of pounds in 1896 and 94,000,000 
in 1897) its proportion to the value of the total 
imports into the United Kingdom decreased 
slightly, being 21.0% in 1896 and 208% in 1897 
(the lowest percentage since i860). This is ac- 
counted for by the large increase in the value 
of imports into the United Kingdom from the 
United States during these years; a fact which 
will be noticed later. 

Turning now to diagram 2 we are brought 
face to face with a very striking condition of 
affairs, for although, as we have seen, the United 
Kingdom is dependent in about the same degree 
as it was forty years ago on the imports from 
the colonies, we now find that the colonies are 
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fast becoming independent of England as far as 
the sale of colonial produce is concerned Tak- 
ing the first four years and the last four years 
of the diagram, as before, it is seen that the total 
exports from the British Colonies and Posses- 
sions have increased m value from 73,000,000 
of pounds to 257,000,000, or to 3 52 times their 
earlier value, whilst the value of the exports 
to the United Kingdom has mounted from 
41,000,000 of pounds to 94,000,000, or to only 
2.30 times the earlier value 

This indicates the establishment of the com- 
mercial independence of the British Colonies 
and Possessions as a whole. The fact is made 
more strikingly apparent when we divide the 
forty years up into ten four-year periods and 
observe the gradual but steady decrease which 
has taken place since 1872-75 in the proportion 
borne by the value of the exports from the British 
Colonies and Possessions to the Uijited Kingdom 
to the value of the total exports of the British 
Colonies and Possessions. This proportion was 
as follows in the ten four-year periods. 1856-59, 
571%; 1860-63,65.4%; 1864-67,57.6%, 1868-71, 
53 - 5 %; 1872-75, 54.0%; 1876-79, 50.3%; 1880-83, 
48.1%; 1884-87, 43.0%; 1888-91, 39.7%; 1892-95, 
36.6%. It will be seen that with the exception 
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of an increase of one-half of one per cent between 
1872 and 1875 there has been a steady falling off 
in the relative importance of the exports from the 
British Colonies and Possessions to the United 
Kingdom. The figures for 1896 and 1897 in- 
dicate a further decrease, being 36 1 % in the 
former year and 35 3% in the latter. 

Turning now to the value of the exports of the 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom 
and the share of the British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions in this trade, it is convenient to consider 
diagrams 3 and 4 together, since the value of 
exports from the United Kingdom to the British 
Colonies and Possessions as shown in diagram 3 
appear as the value of the imports of the Produce 
and Manufactures of the United Kingdom into the 
British Colonies and Possessions in diagram 4. 

Pursuing the method previously adopted, and 
taking the average of the first four years and 
the last four years in diagram 3, we see that the 
value of the total exports of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom increased 
from 121,000,000 of pounds to 221,000,000, or to 
1.82 times their earlier value, and that the value 
of the exports of this class to the British Colo- 
nies and Possessions increased from 39,000,000 
of pounds to 72,000,000, or to 1.84 times the 
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earlier value. These figures indicate a very- 
slight change in the relative value of the British 
Colonies and Possessions as a market for British 
goods during the past forty years. Divided into 
four-year periods, the percentage home by the 
value of the exports to the British Colonies and 
Possessions to the value of the total exports of 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom appears as follows: 1856-59, 321%, 
1860-63, 33.2%, 1864-67, 29.3%; 1868-71, 25.4%; 
1872-75,27.7%, 1876-79, 334%, 1880-83, 342%; 
1884-87,351%, 1888-91, 34.1%, 1892-95, 324%. 

The figures for 1896 and 1897 show an in- 
crease in the percentage, which is in the former 
year 35.0 and in the latter 34.1. This increase 
is coincident with a marked falling off of British 
exports to the United States, following the 
operation of the new tariff in that country. 

Diagram 4 shows the value of the total imports 
of the British Colonies and Possessions and the 
value of that portion of the imports which was 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. Taking the first four years in the 
diagram and the last four years, it is seen that 
the value of the total imports into the British Col- 
onies and Possessions increased dunng the forty 
years from 83,000,000 of pounds to 221,000,000, 
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earlier value. These figures indicate a very- 
slight change in the relative value of the Bntish 
Colonies and Possessions as a market for British 
goods during the past forty years. Divided into 
four-year periods, the percentage home by the 
value of the exports to the British Colonies and 
Possessions to the value of the total exports of 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom appears as follows. 1856-59, 321%; 
1860-63, 33.2%, 1864-67, 293%; 1868-71, 254%; 
1872-75, 27.7%, 1876-79, 33.4%, 1880-83, 342^0; 
1884-87,35.1%, 1888-91, 341%, 1892-95, 324%. 

The figures for 1896 and 1897 show an in- 
crease in the percentage, which is in the former 
year 350 and in the latter 34.1. This increase 
is coincident with a marked falling off of British 
exports to the United States, following the 
operation of the new tariff in that country. 

Diagram 4 shows the value of the total imports 
of the Bntish Colonies and Possessions and the 
value of that portion of the imports which was 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. Taking the first four years in the 
diagram and the last four years, it is seen that 
the value of the total imports into the Bntish Col- 
onies and Possessions increased during the forty 
years from 83,000,000 of pounds to 221,000,000, 
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or to 2.66 times the earlier value, and that the 
imports of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom increased from 39,000,000 of 
pounds to 72,000,000, or to only 1.84 times their 
earlier value. 

Here again is to be observed the growth of 
the commercial independence of the British Col- 
onies and Possessions as a whole, but in this 
instance the development is slower on account 
of the remarkable productive efficiency of the 
United Kingdom. 

Calculated on the average of four-year periods 
the percentage borne by the value of the im- 
ports of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom to the value of the total im- 
ports of the British Colonies and Possessions was 
as follows: 1856-59, 46.5%; 1860-63, 41.1%; 
1864-67,389%; 1868-71, 398%; 1872-75,43,6%; 
1876-79,41.7%; 1880-83, 42.8%; 1884-87,38.5%; 
1888-91, 36.3% ; 1892-95, 32.4%. 

The figures for 1896 and 1897 show a slight in- 
crease in the percentage, compared with 1895, being 
34.5% and 32.1% for 1896 and 1897 respectively. 

Diagrams 5 and 6 relate to the trade between 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
they are introduced here in order that we may 
determine the relative importance to the United 
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Kingdom of her trade with the British Colonies and 
Possessions and of her trade with the United States. 

In diagram 5 the value of the total imports 
into the United Kingdom for each of the years 
1859-98 is shown, together with the value in 
each year of the imports from the United States. 

For the purpose of observing the growth of the 
English imports from the United States we must 
disregard the figures in the diagram prior to 
1870, as they show the effect, in a very marked 
degree, of the American Civil War. Taking the 
average of the four-year penod 1870-73 and 
the average of the four-year period 1895-98, we 
see that the value of the total imports into the 
United Kingdom increased from 339,000,000 of 
pounds to 445,000,000 and that the imports from 
the United States increased from 59,000,000 of 
pounds to 108,000,000; in other words, the value 
of the imports from the United States increased 
to 1.83 times the earlier value, whilst the value 
of the total imports of the United Kingdom only 
increased to 1.3 1 times their earlier value. 

Calculated on the average of four-year periods, 
the percentage borne by the value of the imports 
from the United States to the value of the total 
imports of the United Kingdom was as follows: 
1859-62, 18.7%; 1863-66, 9.6%, 1867-70, 15.1%; 
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1871-74, 18.1%, 1875-78,20.6%, 1879-82,24.6%; 
1883-86,229%, 1887-go, 22.2% , 1891-94,235%; 
1895-98, 24.1%. 

Diagram 6 shows the value of the total exports 
of the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, and the value of this class of exports 
which went to the United States in each year 
from 1859 to 1898. It will be seen that the 
United States is not a very important customer for 
English goods. This fact is to be* attributed to the 
high productive efficiency of the United States 
and to the American tariff regulations. Whereas 
both these causes contribute to the determination 
of the amount of imports into the United States 
from England, it remains an interesting question 
as to how far the causes themselves are inter- 
dependent. A discussion of the point would be 
out of place, however, in the present volume. 

Calculated on the average of four-year penods, 
the percentage borne by the value of the exports 
of the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom to the United States to the value of the 
total exports of this class from the United King- 
dom was as follows* 1859-62, 13.0%; 1863-66, 
12.0% , 1867-70, 12.5%; 1871-74, 140%; 1875-78, 
85%; 1879-82, 124%; 1883-86, II. 1%; 1887-90, 
12.4%; 1891-94, 107%; 1895-98,9.0%. 
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If we consider the figures relating to the 
British trade with the British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions and those relating to British trade with the 
United States comparatively, several striking facts 
become apparent. Dealing first with the value of 
imports into the United Kingdom, it is to be 
observed that during the twenty years, 1878-97, the 
value of the imports from the United States exceeded 
the value of the imports from the whole British 
Empire in twelve years — 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1885, 1886, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1896, 1897; 
equalled the value of the imports from the British 
Colonies and Possessions in one year — 1883, and 
was less than the value of the imports from the 
British Colonies and Possessions in only seven 
years — 1882, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1894, and 
1895. 

The value of the imports into the United King- 
dom from the British Colonies and Possessions 
during the twenty years, 1878-97, reached a 
total sum of 1,8 2 5, 000,000 sterling, and the 
value of the imports into the United Kingdom 
from the United States during the same period 
was 1, 886,000, 000 sterling, showing a prepon- 
derance of imports from the United States to the 
value of ;^6 1, 000,000 sterling during the twenty 
years. Putting this roughly at $300,000,000 
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and distributing it evenly over the twenty years, 
it is seen that the United Kingdom has received 
each year since 1878, $15,000,000 worth more 
supplies from the United States than from her 
own Empire. 

This fact is very significant; but its importance 
may be more readily appreciated if we include in 
our survey of the figures the population of the 
United States and of the British Colonial Empire 
and India. Sir Robert Giffen, one of the most 
eminent of English statisticians, in his address 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on “ The 
Relative Growth of the Component Parts of the 
Empire,” delivered on the 14th of February, 1899, 
placed the population of the British Colonies and 
Possessions at 366,800,000. His calculations prac- 
tically cover the area to which the figures in my 
diag^rams relate. If we place the number at 356,- 
000,000, for the five-year period, 1893-97, it will 
be seen that the average imports during the five 
years, into the United Kingdom from the British 
Colonies and Possessions, reached a value of five 
shillings and two pence halfpenny ($1.25) per head 
of the population of those territories. 

If the population of the United States be taken 
at 70,000,000 during 1893-97 and a similar 
calculation be made, we find that for each man, 
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woman, and child in the United States merchan- 
dise to the value of one pound seven shillings and 
ten pence {$6 68) was exported to the United King- 
dom. Thus, man for man, the people of the United 
States were more than five times as valuable to the 
United Kingdom as a source of supply as the 
inhabitants of the British Colonies and Possessions 

If the figures relating to the exports of the 
Produce and Manufactures of the United King- 
dom are examined with a view to determine the 
relative importance of the British Colonies and 
Possessions and of the United States as markets 
for British goods, it becomes at once apparent 
that the volume of the former trade is much 
greater than that of the latter. Dunng the five 
years 1893-97 the value of the exports of Pro- 
duce and Manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
to the British Colonies and Possessions averaged 
76,000,000 pounds sterling yearly, and the value 
of such exports to the United States during the 
same period averaged only 22,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling yearly. 

But if we introduce the element of population, 
we see that whilst the purchase of British goods 
per head in the British Colonies and Possessions 
represented four shillings and three pence {$i 02), 
the value of such purchases in the United States 
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reached a value of six shillings and three pence 
(^i 50) per head of the population of the United 
States, so that, notwithstanding the commercial 
independence of the United States and the tariff 
regulations, the people of the United States 
were, man for man, better customers of Great 
Britain than the people of her own Colonies 
and Possessions. 

If we were to persevere no further in our 
inquiry, it would appear from the facts now be- 
fore us, that so far from trade following the flag, 
in the sense of the trade under the flag being 
of more importance than foreign trade, England’s 
trade with one single foreign nation is, in regard 
to imports, of greater importance than the trade 
with the whole of Greater Britain, whilst if we 
consider the direction and value of England’s 
exports with relation to the size of the purchas- 
ing communities, we find that under present 
conditions an increase in the population of one 
foreign country (the United States) would be 
more profitable to England than an increase in 
the population of her own Colonies and Depend- 
encies, taken as a whole. 

Although it is scarcely pertinent to the present 
inquiry to examine the trade of England from 
any other standpoint than that implied in the 
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expression “Trade and Flag,” it may be of some 
interest to the general reader to have set forth 
one more aspect of Great Britain’s trade relations. 
The following figures will show the combined im- 
portance of England’s trade with her Colonies and 
Possessions and with the United States as com- 
pared with her trade with all other countries — 


Imports into United Kingdom 
from Greater Britain and 
the United States . 
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We have up to this point considered the British 
Colonies and Possessions as a whole it now be- 
comes necessary to make an important differ- 
entiation, in order that we may understand the 
bearing of our figures on tropical colonization. 

Dividing the British Colonies and Possessions 
into two classes, tropical and non-tropical, and 
examining the figures relating to the trade of 
the United Kingdom conformably with this divi- 
sion, we get the following results: — 


Value of Imports into the United Kingdom from the British Colonies 
and Possessions. 



1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


£, 

£. 

£. 

C 

£ 

From Tropics . 

48,551,496 

49,145,310 

48,766,843 

47,361,221 

45,117,806 

Other Colonies . 

43,217.958 

44,766,856 

46,763,367 

45,846,808 

48,901,127 


91,769,454 

93,912,166 

95,530,210 

93,208,029 

94,018,933 


I have included in “ Other Colonies ” only Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, and Newfoundland. The Cape 
of Good Hope is included among the tropical 
colonies, for although it actually lies outside the 
tropics, it feeds a large hinterland which is in 
the tropics. By placing it among the tropical 
colonies their commercial importance appears to 
better advantage; and consequently in the dif- 
ferentiation we are now making the figures are 
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liberal rather than otherwise in regard to the 
tropical colonies. 

If we take the population of Australasia, Canada, 
and Newfoundland at 9,500,000 during the five- 
year period under review, and that of the other 
Bntish Colonies and Possessions at 346,500,000, 
and take the average value of the imports from 
the two classes of colonies during the years 
1893-97, we can form a fairly close estimate of 
the value of the two classes of colonies as sources 
of supply for the United Kingdom. Working 
on a per capita basis, and introducing the figures 
relating to the United States^ for the sake of com- 
parison, we get the following striking results — 

Value of exports per capita from the Bntish 
non-tropical colonies to the United King- 
dom ;£'4 16 7 = $23 18 

Value of exports per capita from the United 

States to the Umted Kingdom . . . 7 10 = 68 

Value of exports per capita from the Bntish 

tropical colonies to the Umted Kingdom 2 9 = ^io 66 

Scarcely less significant are the figures relating 
to the exports of produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom. Pursuing the same method 
of inquiry as that adopted in regard to the im- 
ports into the United Kingdom, we find — 

^ The population of the United States for the penod 1893-97 is taken at 
70,000,000, 
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Value of Exports of Produce a 7 id Ma 7 iufactures of the United 
Kingdom to British Colonies and Possessions 



1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


To Tropics 

49,854421 

50,432,687 

47 » 3 i 3»075 

56465,656 

53.887,988 

To other Colomes 

22,295,742 

22.355.858 

22,884,219 

27,671,281 

26,787,075 


72,150,163 

72,788,545 

70,197,294 

84.136.937 

80,675,063 


From these figures we obtain the following, the 
figures relating to the United States being intro- 
duced for comparison: — 

Value per capita of British Produce im- 
ported into non-tropical colonies . . jQz II 4 =^1232 
Value per capita of Bntish Produce 

imported mto the Umted States . . jQo 6 3 = Si 50 

Value per capita of Bntish Produce im- 
ported into the tropical colomes . . jQo 2 ii^ = ^o 71 

The calculations are necessanly only approxi- 
mately correct, but as the figures relating to 
the tropical Colonies and Possessions of the 
United Kingdom certainly err on the side of 
liberality we may safely draw some general 
conclusions from our premises. 

The first point which, may be noticed is the 
absurdity of discussing, as has been done recently 
in innumerable magazine and newspaper articles, 
the British Colonial Empire as though its com- 
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ponent parts were homogeneous and presented 
on the whole problems of some degree of simi- 
larity. In the endless discussions which have 
been published in the United States in regard to 
the acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands no argument has been so persistently 
thrust forward as the profit derived by Great 
Britain from her Colonial Empire in the way of 
trade. 

But what does this, in fact, amount to? It 
was necessary in dealing with the import and 
export trade of the United Kingdom to include 
all the British Colonies and Possessions in our 
calculations , and we found when working on that 
basis that the United States was absolutely more 
important to Great Britain as a source of supply 
than the whole of Greater Britain, and in the 
matter of a market for British merchandise more 
important relatively. It is true that when we 
compare the United States with the non-tropical 
colonies of Great Britain alone we see that those 
colonies are relatively more important than the 
United States; but if we turn back to diagrams 
2 and 4 we observe that the trade between the 
United Kingdom and all her Colonies and Pos- 
sessions is not increasing at the same rate as the 
total trade of those Colonies and Possessions, 
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but tends, in a marked degree, to assume a 
smaller relative proportion from year to year. 

It is not convenient to multiply the diagrams 
in this volume, or it might be shown in detail 
that the tendency for Great Bntam to secure 
less of the trade of her Colonies and Possessions 
as time passes is much more strongly marked in 
the case of her non-tropical Colonies and Posses- 
sions than in the case of those m the tropics. In 
other words, whilst England’s poorest customers, 
those who trade with her to the amount of $i 37 
a year, do not show much inclination to desert 
her, the rich customers, those who trade with 
her to the amount of ^35-50 a year, exhibit an 
alarming tendency to seek their markets away 
from the flag and to make their purchases from 
foreigners. 

I think it may safely be concluded from the 
figures before us up to this point that the flag 
has very little influence on trade. In the non- 
tropical colonies whatever slight advantage might 
be attributable to the flag is fast disappearing, 
and in the tropical colonies the trade is so small 
relatively that an increase of thirty persons in 
their population is less profitable to the United 
Kingdom than an increase of one person in the 
population of Australasia or Canada. 
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Sub-tropical countries, those which, roughly- 
speaking, he between 25® and 35° North and 25® 
and 35® South, offer a better hope of commercial 
development than do the tropical countries, but 
there is little immediate prospect of any consid- 
erable improvement even in these regions. In 
any case, unless some extraordinary change takes 
place in the policy of the Great Powers, sub- 
tropical countnes will not be thrown open to 
colonization, and they need not, therefore, be con- 
sidered here. Colonial enterprise must find its 
outlet from this time forward in the tropics, and 
it is from this fact that the figures given above 
derive their chief significance. 

There remain two points only to be considered 
in this chapter — the colonial trade of France, 
and the influence of nationality, as opposed to 
possession, on the direction of trade. 

Diagram 7 presents an analysis of French trade 
during the twenty years 1877-96, It is inter- 
esting to note that this diagram is made to the 
same scale as the diagrams referring to the trade 
of the United Kingdom, as, by comparing the 
French and English diagrams, a striking view is 
afforded of the commercial efficiency of the two 
nations, each having a population of about thirty- 
eight millions. It must be remembered, however, 
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that whilst the figures relating to exports afford 
a basis for an absolute comparison, those relating 
to imports do not cover the same ground; for 
the French figures relate only to the value of 
imports for home consumption, whilst the value 
of the English imports includes that of merchan- 
dise intended for export. 

As in the case of the United Kingdom, so in 
regard to France, an increase of territory covered 
by the colonial figures is to be noted In 1877 
the French Colonies and Possessions included in 
the import side of diagram 7 are: Algena, Saint- 
Pierre, Reunion, and Martinique; in 1884, Tunis, 
Senegal, French Guinea, Guadeloupe, French India, 
and French Indo-Chma are added; and in 1886, 
French Oceania On the export side of diagram 
7 the French Colonies and Possessions included 
in the figures of 1877 are: Algeria, Reunion, 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe; in 1884, Senegal, 
French Guinea, Saint-Pierre, and Miquelon, 
French Guiana, French Indo-China, and French 
Oceania are added; and in 1886, Tunis. 

It will be seen on consulting diagram 7 that 
the colonial trade of France is not very impor- 
tant, and that it fo'irms but a small percentage of 
the total special trade of France. It shows a 
steady increase, both absolutely and relatively in 
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recent years, and there is every indication that 
this increase will be maintained The value of 
the special imports into France from the French 
Colonies and Possessions has risen from 
191,000,000 of francs in 1877, to 354,000,000 in 
1896, or has very nearly doubled itself, whilst the 
proportion to the value of the total special im- 
ports has increased from 52% to 9.3%. 

Dividing the twenty years, 1877 to 1896, into 
five four-year periods, we find that the proportion 
per cent borne by the value of the special im- 
ports into France from the French Colonies and 
Possessions to the value of the total special im- 
ports of France has been as follows 1877-80, 
4.3%, 1881-84, 39%; 1885-88, 6.7%; 1889-92, 

8.0%; 1893-96, 9.5%. 

The value of the exports of the Produce and 
Manufactures of France to the French Colonies 
and Possessions has risen from 171,000,000 of 
francs in 1877 to 339,000,000 in 1896, or has 
nearly doubled, whilst the percentage of colonial 
exports to the total exports has risen from 4.9% 
to 99% 

Dividing the years 1877-96 into four-year 
periods, we find that the proportion borne by the 
value of the exports of the Produce and Manu- 
factures of France to the French colonies to the 
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value of the total exports of this class has been: 
1877-80, 5.2%, 1881-84, 5-6% > 1885-88, 7.59^; 
1889-92, 7.9%; 1893-96, 9.5%. 

The tables on page 118 show the trade of some 
of the French colonies during 1897, the figures 
being taken from the Revue Colmiiale for March, 
1899. It will be seen that both as regards 
their imports and their exports the colonies in- 
cluded in the table do a greater trade with foreign 
countries than with France and the French colo- 
nies, and this despite the stringent trade regula- 
tions enforced by the French Government 

It is amusing, and at the same time instruc- 
tive, to observe the methods adopted by France 
for the development of her colonial trade. The 
British Government published in January, 1899, a 
Blue-book on the subject of the action of French 
officials in Madagascar, and a brief account of 
the circumstances related therein may be given 
here as evidence of the desperate efforts which 
are being made by France to overcome the com- 
mercial superiority of England by means of re- 
strictive regulations governing local trade. 

It appears that in 1890 the French Ambassa- 
dor to England asked that the British Govern- 
ment should recognize the French Protectorate 
of Madagascar. This Great Britain consented to 
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do, provided that “ the establishment of the Pro- 
tectorate will not effect any rights or immunities 
enjoyed by Bntish subjects in that island” An 
agreement to this effect was signed by the 
French Ambassador on behaK of his government. 
The rights especially referred to in the agree- 
ment were those secured to British trade by a 
treaty between the Queen of Madagascar and the 
British Government under the terms of which 
Great Britain was granted the rights of “the 
most favored nation,” and was solemnly assured 
that import duties on British merchandise should 
never exceed io% ad valorem. 

During 1894 and 1895, when France was at war 
with Madagascar, England, placing confidence in the 
"agreement with the French Government referred 
to above, observed a strict neutrality, and, at the 
earnest request of the French Ambassador, re- 
frained from issuing a Declaration of Neutral- 
ity which would have amounted to a recognition 
of the belligerency of the people of Madagascar. 
At the conclusion of the war, Madagascar became, 
to all intents and purposes, a French colony. 
France immediately raised the tariff on British 
merchandise till, in 1897, the import duty on gray 
sheetings, the most important article imported from 
England, amounted to an ad valorem tax of 45%. 
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In December, 1898, the duty was still further 
increased, until it reached 56% ad valorem. 

Thus far the facts are merely instructive, they 
now become amusing. Not contented with shut- 
ting out British goods by means of a prohibitory 
tariff, imposed in defiance of an express agree- 
ment, the administrator of Mananjary, a district 
on the Southeast coast of Madagascar, called a 
meeting of native traders, and told them that if 
they bought goods from other than certain French 
firms, which he named, he would put them in jail. 

This having come to the ears of the British 
Consul, he lodged a complaint with the Governor- 
General of the island, who after a time wrote 
denying the alleged facts. Shortly afterward the 
administrator of Mananjary called another meet- 
ing of native traders, on which occasion he said: 
“On the 28th of January I sent for you to a 
‘kabary,’ and you have been going about telling 
what I said. Now I told you what I said on that 
occasion was pnvate. I don’t know what there is 
to prevent me putting you all in jail or expelling 
you from my province. In future, if you repeat 
what I say, I shall do so. What I am going to 
say to you to-day is private; there are twelve of 
you here, and if my words get about I shall stick 
you all in jail, or I shall expel you. I am master 
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of the province. You must obey me. I don’t 
wish to see any but French goods in your places. 
You all well understand.” 

The Governor-General of the island was not 
far behind the administrator of Mananjary in his 
efforts to push French goods, for he authorized 
the publication in the local Official Gazette of 
pictures of French trademarks together with 
explanations of the excellence of French goods. 
The following is an extract from the Official 
Gazette of Madagascar of April i, 1898: “You 
have been deceived several times by people who 
have told you that French merchandises are value- 
less goods and very dear. It was those people 
who are jealous who made this false statement to 
you, because, as every one knows, the French 
goods are the best. Please look at the above 
picture. These are the French cottons bearing 
the following marks, ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Tirailleur Mala- 
gache,’ ‘Cuirassier.’ The above-mentioned goods 
are not only of good quality, but are strong and 
cheap. All explanations can be read in this num- 
ber of the Vaovao. When the people see you 
Malagasy, who have recently become French 
people, bujang these cottons, they will know that 
you are really faithful sons of France, and that 
you are true in your hearts to her.” 
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Here, then, we have a very important factor in 
regard to trade and the flag, for it may be said 
that the flag, or possession, will save the nation’s 
trade from oppressive restrictions like those just 
referred to. It is not too much to say that 
were India, Australasia, and other countries within 
the British Empire under the control of foreign 
nations, British trade with those parts of the world 
would suffer greatly I imagine that few people 
realize the tremendous importance of this ques- 
tion — the trade restrictions imposed by vanous 
countries on the commerce of other nations. 
Trade restrictions have been a cause of war from 
time immemorial. They remain to-day the great- 
est menace of the world’s peace It is the fear of 
trade restrictions which compels England to insist 
even to the point of war that the East shall not 
be entirely closed to her commerce, and which 
forces her to be ever ready against the day when 
the inevitable war shall come 

The last point to be dealt with in this chapter 
is the influence of nationality on trade. This is 
at the present day rather a curious than an im- 
portant question. The matter is set forth in dia- 
grams 8 and 9, which refer respectively to the 
trade of Jamaica and Mauritius. The two islands 
are similar in several respects. The population of 
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each is made up of negroes, East Indian coolies, and 
whites , and sugar is an important article of export 
from both islands , their climatic conditions are not 
dissimilar, both are English colonies But there is 
one important difference between the two islands — 
Jamaica has been an English colony for more than 
two centunes, Mauritius for only eighty-five years. 

Prior to 1814 Mauritius was a French colony, and 
an examination of diagrams 8 and 9 will serve to 
show the marked effect which the previous French 
occupation has had on the trade of the colony. 

It is m comparing the import trade of Jamaica 
and Mauritius that we observe the effects of 
the French occupation of the latter island, in a 
marked demand for French goods, a demand 
which does not exist in Jamaica. If we divide 
the years 1878-97 into four five-year penods and 
work out the percentage borne by the value 
of French imports into Jamaica and Mauritius to 
the value of the total imports of those islands we 
get the following results. — 

Jamaica — Proportion of value 1878-82 1883-87 1888-92 1893-97 
of imports from France to 

value of total imports . . 05% 02% 0.08% o.oSfo 

Mauritius — Proportion of 
value of imports from 
France to value of total 

imports 15-9% 176% 119% 11-3% 
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Expressed in another way, the percentage of 
French inaports into Jamaica stood in ratio to the 
French imports into Maun tins as i to 31, in the 
period 1878-82; as i to 88, in 1883-87, as i to 
148, in 1888-92; and as i to 141 in 1893-95. 

It is quite clear that this extraordinary differ- 
ence in trade is due to a taste for French goods, 
for the export trade of Jamaica and Mauntius to 
France are not greatly different in volume; in 
fact in recent years the exports from Jamaica 
to France have exceeded in value the exports 
from Mauritius to France. 

Summary 

From the figures presented m this chapter we obtam the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

(1) The value of imports into the United Kingdom from the 
British Colomes and Possessions has increased durmg the past 
forty years at about the same rate as the value of the total imports 
of the United Kingdom. The value of the imports from the 
Colonies and Possessions forms about 23% of the value of the 
total imports of the Umted Elingdom 

(2) The value of exports of Produce and Manufactures of the 
Umted Kmgdom to the Bntish Colonies and Possessions has in- 
creased at about the same rate as the value of the total exports of 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom dunng the 
past forty years , but there has been considerable variation in the 
ratio of the former trade to the latter from year to year Dunng 
the past twenty years the proportion borne by the value of the 
exports of Produce and Manufactures of the Umted Eangdom to 
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the Bntish Colonies and Possessions to the value of the total ex- 
ports of this class has vaned between 30 9% and 36 6% 

(3) The value of imports into the United Kingdom from the 
United States has mcreased at a greater rate than the value of 
the total imports of the United Kingdom Taking the average of 
the years 1859, i860, and 1861, the value of imports mto the 
United Kingdom from the United States was ;^43, 000,000 or 
208% of the total, the average value for the years 1896, 1897, 
and 1898 was 15,000,000, or 25.2% of the total. 

(4) The value of exports of Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kmgdom to the United States has not mcreased with 
the growth of the total value of such exports In 1859 and i860 
the value of exports to the Umted States formed 176% and 
16 2% of the total value of exports of Produce and Manufactures 
of the Umted Eangdom, whilst m 1897 and 1898 the proportion 
was 89% and 6.4% respectively 

(5) The total import trade of all the Bntish Colonies and 
Possessions has increased at a much greater rate than the imports 
from the United Eangdom For the years 1856, 1857, and 1858 
the value of imports from the United Kingdom formed 44 9 5 ?? of 
the total value of imports mto all the Bntish Colonies and Pos- 
sessions , for 1895, 1896, and 1897 the proportion was 32 7%. 

(6) The total exports of all the Bntish Colonies and Posses- 
sions have increased at a much greater rate than the exports to 
the United Eangdom For the years 1856, 1857, and 1858 the 
value of exports to the Umted Eangdom was 59 3% of the value 
of the total exports of the Bntish Colomes and Possessions ; for 
the years 1895, 1^96, and 1897, the proportion was 35 8%. 

(7) Of the total import trade of the Umted Kmgdom dunng 
the past twenty years a yearly average of 45 9% '^as with the 
Bntish Colonies and Possessions and the United States 

(8) Of the total exports of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom dunng the past twenty years a yearly 
average of 45 09& went to the Bntish Colomes and Possessions 
and to the United States. 
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(9) The imports for home consumption mto France from the 
French Colonies and Possessions are steadily increasing In 1877, 
1878, and 1879 the value of colonial imports was 45% of the 
value of the total imports into France for home consumption, 
m 1894, 1895, and 1896 the proportion was 10 1% 

(10) The exports of Produce and Manufactures of France to 
the French Colomes and Possessions are steadily mcreasmg. In 
1877, ^^ 7^9 ^ind 1879 the value of French exports to French 
Possessions was 5 i % of the value of the total exports of Produce 
and Manufactures of France, m 1894, 1895, and 1896 the pro- 
portion was 9.8% 

(11) The French occupation of Mauritius pnor to 1814 has 
had a marked effect on the trade of that island. If we compare 
the import trade of Jamaica with the import trade of Mauritius, 
we see that during the past twenty years the imports from France 
into the former island have formed less than one-tenth of one per 
cent annually, whilst of the imports of the latter island about 159^^ 
have come from France annually. 

(12) The United Kingdom is as dependent to-day as she has 
been at any time during the past forty years on the British Colo- 
nies and Possessions as a source of supply 

(13) The United Kingdom is as dependent to-day as she has 
been at any time dunng the past forty years on the British Colo- 
nies and Possessions as markets for her goods 

(14) The British Colonies and Possessions are establishing 
their commercial mdependence of the United Kmgdom, for, 

{a) The United Kingdom is receiving a lesser proportion of 
their exports from year to year. 

{ 3 ) The Umted Kingdom is sending them a lesser proportion 
of their imports from year to year. 

(15) Dunng the past twenty years the United States has been 
more important to the United Kingdom as a source of supply 
than the whole of the British Empire. 

(16) Taking the British Empire as a whole (exclusive of the 
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United Kingdom) we find that, man for man, the people of the 
United States are better customers of the Umted Kmgdom than 
the people of the British Empire, each American buymg annually 
$i 50 worth of English goods and each colomal subject $1.02 
worth 

(17) Dmdmg the British Colomes and Possessions into two 
classes— • tropical and non-tropical — we find that the non-tropi- 
cal colonies export to the United Kingdom, yearly, goods to the 
value of ^23 18 per head of their population, and that the tropical 
colonies export to the Umted Kmgdom, yearly, only 66 cents’ 
worth of goods, per head of their population 

(18) The non-tropical colomes consume yearly, per head of 
their population, $12.32 worth of English goods, and the tropical 
colonies 71 cents’ worth, per head of their population 

There is no evidence m the above fects, that trade follows the 
flag, m the sense that possession of a country produces any extraor- 
dinary development of trade between the dependency and the 
dominant country On the other hand, where the alternative 
lies between possessmg a given territory or allowmg it to pass 
to the control of a nation which will erect formidable barriers 
against the trade of foreign states, possession is the only effective 
method of assurmg a fair proportion of trade to the mterested 
country. 

The followmg table contams the figures given m the diagrams 
m a form smtable for convenient reference. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLIER ASPECTS OF THE LABOR PROBLEM IN 
THE TROPICS 

Although for the most part the labor systems 
of the tropics, which were in force prior to the early 
years of the present century, represent conditions 
which have entirely passed away and are not likely 
to recur, it is necessary in order to thoroughly 
understand the labor problem as it exists to-day, 
to examine with some degree of minuteness 
the circumstances which have led up to the 
conditions as we now find them, and which have 
created a question, the importance of which it 
would be impossible to overestimate. If we 
divide the history of nations into three periods, 

— the potamic, during which the people clung 
to the banks of the rivers, the thalassic, in which 
trade did not extend beyond the confines of in- 
land seas or lakes, and the oceanic, in which 
the high seas became the highways of commerce, 

— it IS at once apparent that in the potamic 
period there was no labor problem. The amount 
of labor during that period was measured by the 
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actual requirements of each individual of the 
tribe or nation , those who did not work died, 
and as there was no market for the sale of sur- 
plus produce, there was no incentive to do more 
than provide for the daily needs and for a winter 
supply of food. It can scarcely be said even 
that there was a labor problem in the thalassic 
period as far as the tropics were concerned It 
is true that there was a considerable trade be- 
tween the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
Se^,; but we are not dealing with those coun- 
tnes. The labor problem in the tropics dates 
from the commencement of the oceanic period of 
tropical history, that is to say from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The New World 
was discovered by Columbus in 1492, but it was 
not until some years later that any attempt was 
made to work the mines of Cuba and Hayti, or 
to develop the agricultural resources of the West 
Indies. In 1503 the Casa de Contraction, a rudi- 
mentary colonial ofEce, was established in Seville, 
and we may consider that the history of the 
West Indies entered the oceanic stage in that 
year. 

The Spaniards found themselves at once con- 
fronted with the labor problem. For a while it 
did not prove difficult of solution. The inhabi- 
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tants of Cuba and Hayti were of gentle dispo- 
sition. In writing of them to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Columbus said, “ They are a loving and 
uncovetous people, and so docile in all things, 
that I assure Your Highnesses I believe there is 
not a better people or a better country in the 
world. They love their neighbors as themselves, 
and they have the sweetest and gentlest way of 
talking in the world, and always with a smile.” 

Unlike the warlike inhabitants of the Wind- 
ward Islands they ofifered little resistance to the 
aggression of the Spaniards, and were in con- 
sequence enslaved. They were treated with the 
greatest brutality, and hundreds of them com- 
mitted suicide in order to escape from the con- 
tinued ill-treatment of their oppressors. Thus it 
came about that the supply of laborers began to 
fail, and the Spanish settlers, finding that they 
could no longer get slaves to work in the mines 
and to plant the crops, began to desert Cuba 
and Hayti for Peru, where Pizarro was com- 
mencing his extraordinary career of conquest and 
plunder. 

In order to induce the Spanish adventurers to 
remain in the islands the Spanish monarchs 
granted them leave to import negro slaves from 
Africa, and thus was commenced the slave-trade 
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which has so profoundly affected the history of 
the West Indies and the North Amencan Con- 
tinent. It IS not necessary to enter into any 
descnption of the early days of West Indian 
slavery, we have traced its ongin, and may now 
pass to the time immediately preceding its abo- 
lition, since the effect which it has exerted on 
the development of the West Indies may be as 
well determined in examining its later as its ear- 
lier charactenstics, it being understood, of course, 
that the system, as we observe it in its closing 
days, was the result of gradual growth and was 
built up slowly on the foundation of its earlier 
conditions. 

Evidence is not wanting that there has always 
been an impression in the minds of those who 
have not made a study of the question that a 
slave in the Bntish colonies was the absolute 
property of his master, to be dealt with exactly 
as the latter might see fit, and that the negro 
slave had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect 

This was very far from being the case. Even 
before there was any breath of a suggestion in 
England that slavery was a great and crying evil, 
the slaves were to a considerable extent protected 
by laws passed by the local legislatures with a 
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view to providing for their welfare. I imagine 
that there are few people to-day who will claim 
that the necessity for the abolition of slavery in 
the Bntish colonies arose out of the ill-treatment 
to which the slaves were subjected by their mas- 
ters. The abolition of slavery was, in fact, merely 
an inevitable step in the ethical development of 
Great Britain, which must have been taken even 
though it could have been proved that each slave 
was as fondly cared for as the only child of lov- 
ing parents Incidentally it may be said that 
apart from all other considerations the operation 
of economic laws would have brought slavery to 
an end almost as quickly as the popular clamor 
which did in reality lead to its abolition through- 
out the British dominions. 

The Emancipation Act was passed in 1833, 
and it IS interesting to note that up to within a 
very few years of that time, the highest legal au- 
thonties in England had refused to take the view 
that slavery was in itself an evil institution. As 
late as 1827, Lord Stowell, whose name is famil- 
iar to students as that of one of England’s most 
learned judges, delivered judgment from the 
bench of the High Court of Admiralty in a 
case m which the point was raised as to whether 
a certain negro woman in the Island of Antigua 
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was the property of her master in the sense of 
being liable to mortgage or other lien. In this 
judgment Lord Stowell said . when it is 

cried out that malus usus abolendus est^ it is 
first to be proved that, even in the consideration 
of England, the use of slavery is considered as 
malus usus in the colonies. Is that a malus 
usus which the Court of the King’s Pnvy Coun- 
cil and the Courts of Chancery are every day 
carrying into full effect — in the one by appeal, 
and in the other by onginal causes, and all this 
enjoined and confirmed by statutes? Still less 
is it to be considered a malus usus in the colo- 
nies themselves, where it is the system of the 
state, and of every individual in it ; and fifty 
years have passed without any authorized con- 
demnation of it in England as a malus usus in 
the colonies. Slavery was a very favored intro- 
duction into the colonies; it was deemed a great 
source of the mercantile interest of the country, 
and was on that account largely considered by 
the mother country as a great source of its 
wealth and strength Treaties were made on 
that account, and the colonies were compelled to 
submit to those treaties by this country. The 
system continued entire. Instead of being con- 
sidered as malus usus., it was regarded as a 
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most eminent source of its nches and power. It 
was at a late period of the last century that it 
was condemned in England as an institution not 
fit to exist here, for reasons peculiar to our own 
condition. But it has been continued in our own 
colonies, favored and supported by our courts, 
which have liberally imparted to it their protec- 
tion and encouragement. To such a system, 
while it is so supported, I rather feel it to be 
too strong to apply the maxim malus usus abo- 
lendus estr 

At the beginning of the present century sla- 
very was a recognized institution in most of the 
British tropical colonies. There was no thought 
that a few years would see the system abolished; 
and all business was transacted on the theory 
that the slaves were the property of the master; 
and plantations were valued according to the num- 
ber of slaves attached to them. The first blow 
to slavery in the British colonies was the bill 
passed by Parliament in 1807 making the slave- 
trade illegal. This in no way affected the insti- 
tution as it existed in the colonies, but cut oflF 
the supply of negroes from Africa. It is not 
apparent that there was at this time any inten- 
tion to abolish slavery, the object aimed at being 
the suppression of the traffic in slaves with the 
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attendant horrors of the middle passage. It was 
found that the penalties under the act of 1807 
were not sufficient to prevent Bntish subjects 
from engaging in the trade, and subsequent acts 
passed in 18 ii and 1824 made the carrying of 
slaves first a felony punishable with fourteen 
years’ penal servitude and then piracy punishable 
with transportation for life. 

In the meanwhile steps were taken in the colo- 
nies for the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves. I have before me the Slave Laws of 
Jamaica passed in 1816, and some of the provi- 
sions are interesting as affording a view of the 
legal restraints placed upon planters in their rela- 
tions with the slaves. Under this law the slaves 
were entitled to one day free from labor in every 
fortnight in addition to every Sunday. If the 
slaves did not receive at least twenty-six such 
free days in a year, the owner was liable to a 
fine of £20. No sugar mills, were to be worked 
between the hours of seven o’clock on Saturday 
night and five o’clock on Monday morning, under 
a penalty of ;^20. Owners of slaves were com- 
pelled to give each slave a plot of land for the 
growing of provisions, or else to supply each 
slave with food to the value of 3f. Bd. weekly, 
under a penalty of ;^5o; and slave-owners who 
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failed to provide their slaves with proper and 
sufficient clothing, to the satisfaction of a justice 
of the peace, were liable to a fine of ;^ioo. 

A statement on oath was required every year 
from each slave-owner in regard to the food and 
clothing supplied and the condition of the negroes’ 
provision grounds. 

If any slave-owner turned away a slave because 
of' sickness, age, or infiimity, he became liable to 
a heavy fine and imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment. The hours of labor for slaves in the field 
were fixed by law at a maximum of eleven and a 
half hours, except during crop time, and a penalty 
of ;^50 was attached to a breach of the law in this 
respect Any person killing a slave was to suffer 
death, no alternative sentence being included in the 
law ; and any person who cruelly whipped or other- 
wise maltreated a slave, or was iiTany way party to 
such an offence, was liable to a fine of ;^ioo and 
impnsonment for twelve months. 

In 1826 the law was amended in several respects. 
The nght was conferred on the slaves of owning 
property. Carnal knowledge of a female slave 
under ten years of age and rape on any female 
slave were made punishable by death. In the case 
of any slave charged with a capital offence the 
parish in which the trial took place was compelled 
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to provide such slave with a legal adviser, the ex- 
pense to fall on the pansh funds. 

In the other British slave colonies laws were in 
force similar to those of Jamaica. I need only give 
one more instance. An Order-in-Council dated No- 
vember 2, 1831, was the basis of the slave law in 
Bntish Guiana. Every owner or manager of slaves 
had to provide once a year “ to each male slave of 
the age of fifteen years or upwards, one hat of chip, 
straw, or felt, or other more durable material, one 
cloth jacket, two cotton check shirts, two pairs of 
oznaburg trousers, one blanket, two pairs of shoes, 
one knife, and one razor. To every female slave 
of the age of thirteen or upwards, one chip or straw 
hat, two gowns or wrappers, two cotton check shifts, 
two oznaburg petticoats, two pairs of shoes, one 
blanket, and one pair of scissors.” The food to 
be given to the slaves was also specified. The 
manager or owner had the choice of giving each 
slave above the age of fifteen, hah an acre of land 
suitable for growing provisions, and providing him 
or her, as the case might be, with all the necessary 
seeds and implements of husbandry for the culti- 
vation of the plot (every child under fifteen years 
of age to receive a quarter of an acre) ; or of sup- 
plying each slave over ten years of age with twenty 
pints of wheat flour, or of the flour of Guinea or 
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Indian corn, or fifty-six grown plantains, or fifty-six 
pounds of yams, and in addition seven salted her- 
rings or shads, or other salted provisions, weekly. 
All offences on the part of slaves were divided into 
four classes, containing in all thirty heads, and the 
punishment for each offence was specified. Records 
were to be kept of every punishment inflicted, and 
such records, together with all others required under 
the law, were to be open to the Protector of Slaves, 
who was empowered to visit any estate without 
warning and had free access to the slaves at all 
times. The slaves had the right to leave any estate 
without permission if they wished to lay complaints 
before the Protector. All complaints were imme- 
diately investigated by the Protector or one of his 
subordinates. 

Every owner of forty slaves was compelled to 
engage the services of a medical practitioner, who 
had to inspect all the slaves under his care at least 
once a fortnight, and keep a journal in which the re- 
sults of such inspections were to be entered. Special 
provision was made in the law that husband and 
wife, parent and child could not be separated from 
each other without their own free will and consent, 
and the following extract from the law shows how 
minute was the legislation on this point — the ex- 
tract refers to women who might be detained in 
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confinement for any offence — “ Provided always, 
and I do hereby order and direct, that if any woman 
in confinement shall be at the time giving suck to 
a child, the said child shall be duly sent in, at the 
proper periods, to its mother for that purpose.” 

As slavery was abolished in 1838 throughout 
the British colonies, it is impossible for me to 
speak from personal observation of the treatment 
of the slaves, and it is necessary, therefore, in order 
to gain some idea of the operation of the slave 
laws, to consult the works of contemporary writers. 
No writer on the history of the West Indies has 
a higher reputation than Bryan Edwards, whose 
“ History, Civil and Commercial, of the British 
Colonies in the West Indies,” the first edition of 
which was published in 1793, and the fourth and 
last in 1807, remains to this day the most complete 
and admirable work on the history of the West 
Indies up to the early years of the present century. 

I fedl that I cannot do better than transcribe a 
few pages from this work, as my readers will thus 
receive at first hand the result of observations made 
just prior to the abolition of slavery by an intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced inquirer. 

“ The gang is summoned to the labors of the 
field either by a bell or the blowing of a conch- 
shell just before sunrise. They bring with them. 
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besides their hoes or bills, provisions for break- 
fast, and are attended by a White person, and 
a Black superintendent called a driver. The 
list being called over and the names of all the 
absentees noted, they proceed with their work 
until eight or nine o’clock, when they sit down 
in the shade to breakfast, which is prepared in 
the meantime by a certain number of women, 
whose sole employment it is to act as cooks for 
the rest. This meal commonly consists of boiled 
yams, eddoes, ocra, calalue and plantains, or as 
many of those vegetables as they can procure; 
seasoned with salt and cayenne pepper, and, in 
truth, it is an exceeding palatable and whole- 
some mess. By this time most of the absentees 
make their appearance, and are sometimes pun- 
ished for their sluggishness by a few stripes of 
the driver’s whip. But I am happy to say that 
of late years a very slight excuse is generally 
admitted. ... At breakfast they are seldom in- 
dulged more than half or three quarters of an 
hour; and having resumed their work, continue 
in the field until noon, when the bell calls them 
from labor. They are now allowed two hours 
of rest and refreshment, one of which is com- 
monly spent in sleep. Their dinner is provided 
with the addition of salted or pickled fish, of 
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which each Negro receives a weekly allowance. 
Many of them, however, preferring a plentiful 
supper to a meal at noon, pass the hours of re- 
cess, either in sleep, or in collecting food for 
their pigs and poultry, of which they are per- 
mitted to keep as many as they please ; or per- 
haps a few of the more industrious will employ 
an hour in their provision grounds. ... At sun- 
set, or very soon after, they are released for the 
night . . . and if the day has been wet, or their 
labor harder than usual, they are sometimes 
indulged with an allowance of rum. On the 
whole, as the length of the day in the latitude 
of the West Indies differs very little through- 
out the year, I conceive they are employed 
daily about ten hours in the service of their 
master, Sundays and holidays excepted. In the 
crop season, however, the system is different; 
for at that time, such of the Negroes as are 
employed in the mill and boiling-houses often 
work very late, frequently all night; but they 
are divided into watches, which relieve each 
other, according to the practice among seamen; 
and it is remarkable, that at this season the 
Negroes enjoy higher health and vigor than at 
any other period of the year; a circumstance 
undoubtedly owing to the free and unrestrained 
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use which they are allowed to make of the ripe 
canes, the cane-liquor, and syrup. . . . On the 
whole, notwithstanding some defects, let allow- 
ance be made for the climate and soil, and it 
may be asserted with truth and modesty, that, if 
the situation of the slaves in the British West 
Indies were, in all cases, on a level with their 
circumstances in regard to food, lodging, and 
medical assistance, they might be deemed objects 
of envy to half the peasantry of Europe. ... At 
the same time let it not be forgotten, that the 
legislative authority in many of the sugar islands, 
has been, and still is, most humanely and laud- 
ably exerted in exalting the condition of the 
slave in all respects, and circumscribing the 
power of the master. . . . That the narratives 
therefore of excessive whippings, and barbarous 
mutilations, which have lately awakened the sym- 
pathy of the publick, are all of them absolutely 
false; — though it has been asserted by others 
shall not be asserted by me. If they have hap- 
pened but seldom., they have happened too often. 
The difference between me, and those who, on 
this ground, continue to urge the necessity of 
an immediate and total suppression of the slave- 
trade, is this, they assert that it is not unfre- 
quent, but common, the occurrence of every hour, 
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to behold the miserable Negroes fall victims to 
a series of cruelties of which no other age or 
country affords an example; and they maintain 
that the planters in general are guilty of these 
cruelties, without commiseration or remorse. I, 
on the other hand, aver that, although such enor- 
mities have certainly sometimes happened, and 
may happen again, yet that the general treat- 
ment of the Negroes in the British West Indies 
IS mild, temperate, and indulgent; and that in- 
stances of cruelty are not only rare, but always 
universally reprobated when discovered, and when 
susceptible of legal proof, severely punished.” 

The author then cites instances of the punish- 
ment of white slave-owners for offences against 
their slaves. Amongst others are the follow- 
ing.— 

Jamaica, 1777. Thomas Fell found guilty of 
an assault on a negro slave and sentenced to pay 
a fine of £20^ and to be imprisoned in the com- 
mon jail one week, and until payment of the 
fine. 

Jamaica, 1786 : George Geddes was found guilty 
of cruelly beating and maiming two slaves, and 
was sentenced to a fine of ;!^'ioo for each slave, 
and to be imprisoned for six months, and after- 
ward to find securities for his good behavior. 
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Grenada, 1776: A white man (name not given) 
was convicted of the murder of his own slave, 
and executed. 

The Emancipation Act became law in Eng- 
land on August 28, 1833. It provided that on 
August I, 1834, all slaves in the Bntish Empire 
should become apprenticed laborers, and that 
they should be absolutely free in 1840. Subse- 
quently a change was made, and the date of 
complete emancipation was fixed for August i, 
1838, England paid ^20,000,000 as compensa- 
tion to the slave-owners; and a record exists - 
amongst the British Parliamentary Papers of the 
name of every slave-owner in the British colo- 
nies, and the amount of compensation paid to 
each. 

The number of slaves who received their free- 
dom on August I, 1838, was 639,000, the num- 
ber in Jamaica alone being 322,000. 

Despite the confident predictions of the anti- 
slavery party, emancipation had a most disastrous 
effect on the West Indian colonies. Most of 
the planters were ruined ; numbers of estates 
fell out of cultivation; plantations became a drug 
on the market; the coffee and cotton industnes 
were, for the time being, destroyed. 

Looking back on the situation, it is readily 
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perceived that no other result could have been 
looked for. It was slavery that had made the 
existence of the plantations possible, it was the 
yearly supply of slaves that kept them going; 
and with the abolition of slavery the whole fabnc 
of which that institution had been the founda- 
tion and corner-stone fell to the ground. After 
emancipation the freed slaves merely acted as 
every one, whose intellect was not clouded by 
an over-ardent espousal of a noble cause, had 
anticipated. Nothing could, in fact, have been 
more natural. After being condemned for years 
to hard daily toil, it was surely unreasonable to 
expect that the negroes would not take advan- 
tage of their freedom to lead that life of leisure 
of which each of them had dreamed — and only 
dreamed. There is ample evidence that this 
idea — the freedom from labor — was uppermost 
in the minds of the slaves when the prospect 
of emancipation was opened to them. Mr. James 
Rodway, whose knowledge of the early history 
of the West Indies is unequalled, relates a case 
in point in his “ History of British Guiana ” ; and 
it must be borne in mind that the circumstance 
occurred but a few days after the Emancipation 
Proclamation was published in 1834. 

“ In Essequibo,” says Mr. Rodway, “ the diffi- 
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culties in getting the apprentices to work almost 
led to an insurrection On the 9th of August 
all the laborers in Trinity Parish struck work, 
and under ‘ Captain ’ Damon and several ‘ Lieu- 
tenants ’ assembled and took possession of the 
parish church and churchyard. The managers, 
being alarmed, sent to Capoey for troops, and 
Captain Groves with about forty men of the 
25th Regiment went to La Belle Alliance^ and 
took up their quarters there. Mr. Bean of 
Richmond went to the churchyard and tried 
very hard to induce them to return to their 
plantations They said they were all free now, 
and would neither return nor work for their 
masters any more. On being asked if they 
would listen to the Governor they replied that 
they must see him first and when told of the 
law shouted to drown Mr Bean’s voice. The 
church bells had been rung in the night and a 
flag hoisted, which they refused to pull down. 
The constables who came with Mr. Bean arrested 
two of the ringleaders, but these were rescued 
by the mob. The troops then arrived, but Cap- 
tain Groves would not take the responsibility 
of firing on them, preferring to wait for the 
Governor, who had been already sent for. The 
pansh clergyman, the Rev. J. H. Duke, had used 
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his best endeavors to explain the law, and asked 
them to disperse, but having got the idea that 
the plantation houses were their masters’ prop- 
erty they told him they had come to the church, 
because it belonged to the King, and refused to 
leave it. Next day the negroes assembled in 
front of the house on Pin Richmond, from the 
gallery of which the Governor addressed them 
in such a firm and temperate manner that they 
became thoroughly cowed. 

“ ‘ I am very sorry,’ said he, ‘ to have to tell 
you that your conduct has been ungrateful, obsti- 
nate, and of a nature bordering on open rebel- 
lion to the King and His Government. It has 
been ungrateful toward our Good King and the 
People of England, to whom you owe so much.’ 
After explaining their duties and privileges as 
apprentices he went on to say ‘Your conduct 
borders on rebellion — You have not only refused 
to work, but have taken possession of the church 
and churchyard, and have remained there — have 
erected a flagstaff and hoisted a flag — have rung 
the church bell during the night, and have rescued 
prisoners from the constables. The ringleaders 
will be sent to Georgetown to be tried — they 
will be escorted by constables to the waterside, 
but these constables will be supported by soldiers. 
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You Will yourselves see the soldiers load their 
muskets, and you will hear me order the oiScer 
to fire upon any person who may attempt to 
rescue the prisoners — you will see by these 
measures that I am not come to trifle with you. 
I now desire the managers and overseers to 
conduct you to your work. You have yet time 
to do some work to-day — to-morrow you will 
work for seven and a half hours. If any of 
you are so obstinate as to refuse, a Court will 
be immediately assembled and the delinquents 
brought to trial. It grieves me to speak in this 
way, for I am and always have been your friend 
and well-wisher. I must, however, do my duty, 
and the law of the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain must be obeyed.’ Thus ended what might 
have become a serious not had the Governor 
been wanting in tact and firmness.” 

The circumstances which Mr. Rodway relates 
are typical of what occurred throughout the slave 
colonies during the penod of apprenticeship. 
After August i, 1838, when all the slaves 
were absolutely free, things rapidly went from 
bad to worse On October ii, 1838, the Gov- 
ernor of British Guiana issued a Proclamation 
“to the Freed Men and Women of the First of 
August.” He said that he had been watching 
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their conduct, and had received reports from the 
Magistrates of every district Some were favor- 
able, but he was sorry to say that they had not 
all proved worthy of the name of free people, nor 
did they all come up to his expectations. A 
short relaxation was natural and allowable, but 
they must see the necessity for exertion to pro- 
vide for their families and save money to raise 
their positions in society. He had heard that 
some of them contented themselves with irregular 
labor — that their masters could not depend on 
their contracts — that they went to the field one 
day and kept away the next — that when they had 
earned enough to fill their bellies they laid down 
to sleep or idled away their time — and that ivhen 
in the field they left their tasks unfinished and 
then pretended to wonder that they were not paid 
in full. Were they aware to what this led ? The 
abandonment of estates and their own degrada- 
tion! Could they expect to be supplied with 
houses and other advantages, and give only what 
they chose in return.? Could they suppose the 
owners of the estates would put up with their 
whims? Could the land and buildings pay inter- 
est or be kept up unless they gave a fair portion 
of their labor? He had heard that ill-disposed 
persons circulated false reports among them and 
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encouraged them to think they were overworked 
and not sufficiently paid. They must not believe 
this, such persons were their enemies. If they 
did not work, their places would be supplied, and 
when their money was exhausted, there would be 
trouble He exhorted them not to disappoint the 
hopes of their friends, who had tried to hasten 
their emancipation, believing them worthy of it. 
Their employers were very forbearing, but if 
they did not labor they would be turned off the 
estates.^ 

So desperate did the condition of the West 
Indian colonies become that the House of Com- 
mons passed the following resolution on March 22, 
1842: ^'■Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the different 
West India colonies, in reference to the existing 
Relations between Employers and Labourers, the 
Rate of Wages, the Supply of Labour, the System 
and Expense of Cultivation, and the general state 
of their Rural and Agricultural Economy.” 

A Select Committee of fifteen members was 
appointed on April 6, 1842, and their Report is 
dated July 25th of the same year. An immense 
amount of evidence was collected from every avail- 
able source, all of which is reproduced verbatim in 

1 Rodway, "History of British Guiana,” vol ui p 51 . 
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the Report. The Report is an interesting and 
important document, for it makes an analysis of 
the causes of the West Indian distress, and also 
foreshadows the policy by means of which alone 
extreme disaster could be averted, and which was, 
in fact, as will be shown later, adopted by several 
of the colonies 

The Select Committee passed the following 
resolutions, which are embodied in the Report : — 

(1) That the great act of emancipating the 
Slaves in the West Indian colonies has been 
productive, as regards the character and condi- 
tion of the Negro Population, of the most favor- 
able and gratifying results. 

(2) That the improvement in the character of 
the negro in every colony into the state of which 
this Committee has had time to extend inquiry, 
is proved by abundant testimony of an increased 
and increasing desire for religious and general 
instruction, a growing disposition to take upon 
themselves the obligations of marriage, and to 
fulfil the duties of domestic life, improved morals; 
rapid advance in civilization, and increased sense 
of the value of property and independent sta- 
tion. 

(3) That, unhappily, there has occurred, simul- 
taneously with this amendment in the condition 
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of the Negroes, a very great diminution in the 
staple productions of the West Indies, to such an 
extent as to have caused serious, and in some 
cases, ruinous injury to the propnetors of estates 
in those colonies. 

(4) That whilst the distress has been felt to a 
much less extent in some of the smaller and more 
populous islands, it has been so great in the larger 
colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, 
as to have caused many estates, hitherto prosper- 
ous and productive, to be cultivated for the last 
two or three years at considerable loss, and others 
to be abandoned. 

(5) That the principal causes of this diminished 
production and consequent distress are, the great 
difficulty which has been expenenced by the 
Planters in obtaining steady and continuous 
labour, and the high rate of remuneration which 
they give for the broken and indifferent work 
which they are able to secure. 

(6) That the diminished supply of labour is 
caused partly by the fact that some of the former 
slaves have betaken themselves to other occupa- 
tions more profitable than field labour, but the 
more general cause is, that the labourers are en- 
abled to live in comfort and to acquire wealth 
without, for the most part, labouring on the estates 
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of the Planters for more than three or four days 
in a week, and from five to seven hours in a day, 
so that they have no sufficient stimulus to per- 
form an adequate amount of work. 

(7) That this state of things arises partly from 
the high wages which the insufficiency of the sup- 
ply of labour, and the competition with each other, 
naturally impel the Planters to pay , but it is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the easy terms upon 
which the use of land has been obtainable by 
negroes. 

(8) That many of the former slaves have been 
enabled to purchase land, and the labourers gen- 
erally are allowed to occupy provision grounds 
subject to no rent, or to a very low one; and in 
these fertile countries the land they thus hold as 
owners or occupiers not only yields them an ample 
supply of food, but in many cases a considerable 
overplus in money, altogether independent of, and 
in addition to, the high money wages they re- 
ceive. 

(9) That the cheapness of land has been the 
main cause of the difficulties which have been 
experienced; and that this cheapness is the natu- 
ral result of the excess of fertile land beyond the 
wants of the existing population. 

(10) That in considering the anxious question 
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of what practical remedies are best calculated to 
check the increasing depreciation of West Indian 
property, it therefore appears that much might be 
effected by judicious arrangements on the part of 
the Planters themselves, for their own general 
advantage, and by moderate and prudent changes 
in the system which they have hitherto adopted. 

(11) That one obvious and most desirable mode 
of endeavoring to compensate for this diminished 
supply of labour, is to promote the immigration 
of a fresh labouring population, to such an extent 
as to create competition for employment. 

(12) That for the better attainment of that ob- 
ject, as well as to secure the full rights and com- 
forts of the immigrants as freemen, it is desirable 
that such immigration should be conducted under 
the authonty, inspection, and control of responsible 
public officers. 

(13) That it is also a serious question, whether 
it is not required by a due regard for the just 
rights and interests of the West Indian Proprie- 
tors, and the ultimate welfare of the Negroes them- 
selves, more especially in consideration of the large 
addition to the labouring population which, it is 
hoped, may soon be effected by immigration, that 
the laws which regulate the relations between em- 
ployers and labourers in the different colonies, 
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should undergo early and careful revision by their 
respective legislatures. 

In regard to the first and second paragraphs in 
this Report it may be said that sixty years of free- 
dom do not seem to have done very much in the 
way of improving the morality of the negroes, 
whatever they may have achieved in the direction 
of education and religious instruction, for the per- 
centage of illegitimacy in the births of some of 
the West Indian colonies dunng 1897 was as 
follows* Barbados 54.15%; St. Lucia 60.25%; 
Jamaica 61.1%; Trinidad 592%; and British 
Guiana 60.0%. 

The most striking paragraphs of the Report 
are 7, 8, and 9, for they contain the whole sum 
and substance of the labor problem in the tropics. 
The question, in a few words, is this — What pos- 
sible means are there of inducing the inhabitants 
of the tropics to undertake steady and continuous 
work if the local conditions are such that from the 
mere bounty of nature all the ambitions of the 
people can be gratified without any considerable 
amount of labor? 

On this point Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B., in 
his admirable work “A History of the Coloniza- 
tion of Africa by Alien Races,” recently published, 
says: “Yet about the African slave-trade, as with 
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most other instinctive human procedure, and the 
movements of one race against another, there is 
an underlying sense of justice. The White and 
Yellow peoples have been the unconscious agents 
of the Power behind Nature in punishing the 
negro for his lazy backwardness. In this world 
Natural Law ordains that all mankind must work 
to a reasonable extent, must wrest from its environ- 
ment sustenance for body and mind, and a bit over 
to start the children from a higher level than the 
parents. The races that will not work persistently 
and doggedly are trampled on, and in time dis- 
placed, by those who do Let the Negro take 
this to heart; let him devote his fine muscular 
development in the first place to the setting of 
his own rank, untidy continent in order. If he 
will not work of his own free will, now that free- 
dom of action is temporarily restored to him; if 
he will not till and manure and drain and irrigate 
the soil of his country in a steady, laborious way as 
do the Oriental and the European ; if he will not 
apply himself zealously under European tuition to 
the development of the vast resources of tropi- 
cal Africa, where hitherto he has led the wasteful 
unproductive life of a baboon; then force of cir- 
cumstances, the pressure of eager, hungry, impa- 
tient outside humanity, the converging energies of 
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Europe and Asia, will once more relegate the Negro 
to a servitude which will be the alternative — in 
the coming struggle for existence — to extinction.” 

It will be seen in the following chapter that 
those colonies which followed the suggestion of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in regard to the importation of laborers to take 
the place of the freed slaves have succeeded in 
maintaining industries of considerable importance, 
whilst those which have continued to depend on 
free labor have, with the exception of those where 
there exists a pressure of population, sunk to a very 
low condition. 

Summary 

The labor problem m the tropics dates from the time when 
the Spaniards, having exhausted the native labor supply of 
the West Indies, obtained the permission of the Spanish Mon- 
archs to import slaves from Africa. This was at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century- In the tropical portions of Africa 
and Asia there was no labor problem up to this time, for slavery 
was a recognized institution and provided all the labor which 
was required. Up to the early years of the present century the 
labor problem was solved by means of the importation mto 
vanous tropical countnes of slaves from Africa. 

The treatment of slaves in the Bntish colomes was the sub- 
ject of much legislation, both local and Impenal , and although 
no doubt the system led to certain abuses the punishment in- 
flicted on planters and others who ill-treated their slaves was 
so severe, after conviction, that cases of brutahty were rare 
Thus the clothing, food, hours of work, hohdays, civil and 
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cnminal tnal, and the separation of families were dealt with m 
local enactments which were stnctly enforced 

Records exist m the colonial archives of the fine and im- 
prisonment of planters found guilty of offences agamst their 
slaves j and some instances are related of planters suffenng the 
death penalty for the murder of a slave 

The first blow at slavery was struck when the Bntish Parha- 
ment passed a law in 1807, making the slave-trade, that is, the 
carrying of slaves from Africa or elsewhere, illegal. It was 
subsequently made a penal offence pumshable with fourteen 
years’ penal servitude, and later, piracy punishable by trans- 
portation for life 

The British Emancipation Act became law on August 28, 
1833 It provided that on August i, 1834, all slaves m the 
Bntish Empire should become apprenticed laborers, and that 
they should become absolutely free in 1840. Subsequently the 
date for complete emancipation was fixed for August i, 1838. 
England paid twenty millions of pounds sterling as compensa- 
tion to the Bntish slave-owners 

Following emancipation came a grave cnsis in the affairs of 
the British tropical colonies The emancipated slaves would 
not work, the crops rotted in the ground, the planters were 
ruined, the credit of the tropical colomes was destroyed. So 
desperate did the condition of these colomes become that 
on Apnl 6, 1842, a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the state of the different 
West Indian colomes A great mass of evidence was collected 
and a Report was issued by the Select Committee statmg that 
the grave depression which existed in the West Indian colonies 
was due in a large measure to the want of reliable labor, and 
suggesting that labor should be imported imder contract mto 
those colonies. 

The difficulty then, as it is now, was the absence of any means 
of mducmg the emancipated slaves and their descendants to 
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work on the plantations, m face of the fact that the natural 
conditions m most of the colonies were such as to make it 
possible for a man to hve without regular labor. 

The abohtion of slavery discredited the first solution of the 
labor problem m the tropics, and rendered another solution 
imperative. What the second solution has been will be seen 
in the next chapter 



CHAPTER V 


THE INDENTURED LABOR SYSTEM IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES 

The immediate effects of emancipation in the 
British slave colonies have been described in the 
previous chapter, and we have seen that a very- 
serious situation was created by the collapse of 
the labor supply. In most of the slave colonies^ 
the compensation paid by the British government 
helped to keep things going for a while ; but when 
it IS remembered that after emancipation fully 
one-third of the laborers became absolutely un- 
available, and that the work of the remaining 
two-thirds was unreliable and desultory, it will be 
readily understood that the planters had to face 
one of two alternatives , they might abandon 
their estates and accept their ruin with what phi- 
losophy they might possess, or continue to work 
their plantations if it were possible to secure a 
regular and reliable labor supply from new 
sources. Many of the planters found it impossi- 
ble to tide over the interval between the emanci- 
pation of the negroes and the establishing of a 

i6o 
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regular supply of imported labor, and a number 
of estates went out of cultivation. Confining 
ourselves to the British tropical colonies, we find 
that the slave colonies fall into three groups sub- 
sequent to emancipation; first, those in which a 
system of imported contract labor was successfully 
established, secondly, those in which the pressure 
of population insured to the planters a sufficient 
labor supply , and thirdly, those in which the 
agricultural industries fell to such insignificant 
proportions that the small percentage of willing 
workers has since been found adequate for all 
requirements. To the first class belong Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana, to the 
second, Barbados with 1120 persons to the square 
mile, Antigua with 470, Grenada with 430, and 
St. Kitts-Nevis with 380 , to the third class belong 
all the other British tropical colonies which were 
formerly dependent on imported slaves, amongst 
which may be named St. Lucia, St Vincent, 
Dominica, and Montserrat. The following table 
exhibits the productive efficiency of these three 
classes of colonies. The calculations are made 
by taking the mean population for the years 
1882-91 and the average annual value of the 
exports from each colony during those years, from 
which figures the average value of exports per 

M 
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capita from the several colonies is obtained. In 
the case of British Guiana and Trinidad, the 
value of the exports of bullion and specie is not 
included. 

In an article in the Popular Science Monthly 
for February, 1899, I gave the value of the per 
capita exports of several of the colonies, included 
in the following table. The figures given in that 
article differ considerably from those now pre- 
sented, and a word of explanation is therefore 
necessary. The figures now given refer to the 
years 1882 to 1891, whilst those in the Popular 
Science Monthly referred to the years 1893, 1894, 
and 1895. But it must be borne in mind that al- 
though the figures differ they bear about the same 
proportion to one another. Thus the value of ex- 
ports per capita from British Guiana for 1893-95 
was given at ^34.26, and from Dominica at ^7.28 or 
in the ration of 4.7 to i ; the figures for 1882-91 
are #42.90 and #8.90 respectively, or in the ratio 
of 4.8 to I. The fact is that the value of exports 
from all the colonies dealt with in the accompany- 
ing table fell off considerably in the years follow- 
ing 1891. 

The decrease had nothing to do with the labor 
supply, but was due primarily to a falling off in 
the price of sugar. 
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Name of Colony 

Mean Population, 
1882-9 z 

Average Value of Annual 
Exports, 1332-91 

Value of Exports 
per capita 

1 

rBntish Guiana . 

265,257 

1,390,000 


■ 


! Mauntius . 

365.499 

16,640,000 


■ 


1 Tnmdad 

176,578 

8,530,000 

4831 


1 

L Jamaica 

610,147 

7,800,000 

1278J 


1 

'Barbados . 

177.363 

5,280,000 

29 75 1 



St Kitts-Nevis 

42482 

1,180,000 

27 77 



Antigua 

35.831 

990,000 

27 62 


1 

. Grenada . . 

47.806 

1,045,000 

21 85. 



r St Lucia . , 

40.385 

730,000 

1807] 



1 St Vincent 

40,801 

560,000 

13 72 1 



1 Montserrat 

10,92 

135,000 

1236 1 

[ 

1 

LDonumca . 

27,526 

245,000 

890 J 

1 


If we take the average of each of these three 
classes of colonies, we find that the productive 
efficiency of the colonies employing indentured 
labor is represented by $37.38 per head of the 
population, of the colonies where there is a press- 
ure of population by $26 74, and of the colonies 
where the population is normal and there is no 
indentured labor by $13.26. It must be pointed 
out that in this analysis, which is merely an approx- 
imation, the method of arriving at the conclusions 
strongly favors the colonies in the second and 
third classes. Thus if we were to exclude from 
our calculations the value of the transit trade of 
all these colonies, and confine ourselves to the 
export of local produce and manufactures, the 
superior productive efficiency of the colonies 
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employing indentured labor would appear still 
more marked. In regard to Jamaica it may be 
noted that the number of East Indian immigrants 
in the island is so small that it would be almost 
allowable to place the colony in the third class. 
The percentage of East Indians in the population 
of the four colonies employing indentured labor 
is as follows. Mauritius 68 British Guiana 37%, 
Trinidad 329^, Jamaica 2%. If Jamaica were placed 
amongst the free-labor colonies, the relative effi- 
ciency of the three classes would be as follows : 
class I, ^45.58; class 2, ^26. 74; class 3, ^13 17. 

In describing in detail the system of imported 
indentured labor, I wish to show, not that all 
systems of imported indentured labor have every- 
where been conducted on humane and just prin- 
ciples with a high degree of protection for the 
immigrants, but that in view of the fact that a 
system with these characteristics exists to-day in 
some of the British colonies, there is no reason 
to believe that it could not be successfully estab- 
lished throughout the tropics in those countries 
where the pressure of population does not insure 
a steady labor supply. 

I am aware that an intense prejudice exists in 
the United States against any such system It 
is no part of my present task to examine the 
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grounds of this prejudice, or to express any 
opinion as to the ethics of the indentured labor 
system. I find it my duty simply to set forth 
the facts relating to the operation of the system, 
as far as they are known to me, leaving my 
readers to form their own opinions either from 
the facts I present or from other facts in their 
possession. 

Whatever knowledge of the system I have ac- 
quired was gathered during a residence of four years 
on sugar estates in the West Indies in the capacity 
of an overseer. During this period I had daily 
charge of a large number of indentured East Indian 
laborers, and I was thus in a position to gam some 
insight into the working of the system. 

The importation of laborers into British Guiana 
from India commenced in 1838, and with the ex- 
ception of eight years between 1839 and 1850 
has continued up to the present time. It was 
not, however, until 1864 that the system was 
organized on the basis of a thorough govern- 
ment control. In that year a law was passed 
with the approval of the Indian Government and 
the Bntish Colonial Office, know as “ The Con- 
solidated Immigration Ordinance of 1864,” which 
definitely fixed the mutual obligations of the 
planters and the indentured laborers, and laid 
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down the methods of procedure in all matters 
arising out of the new law 

Broadly speaking, the duties of employers were 
thus defined’ Suitable dwelling-house and hospital 
accommodation to be provided free; suitable and 
sufficient medical attendance, maintenance, and 
nursing to be secured free of charge to all in- 
dentured immigrants , wages by the day to be 
paid at the same rate as the wages paid to 
creoles and other unindentured laborers, in the 
case of task work, the task for each day to be 
no greater than the task given to free laborers, 
and to be paid for at the same rate; wages to 
be paid weekly, and no deductions whatever to 
be made for house rent, hospital accommodation, 
medicines, etc. Failure to carry out these con- 
ditions rendered an employer liable to fine and 
imprisonment, on conviction. 

The duties of the immigrants were to perform 
five days’ labor in each week, a day’s work in 
the fields to be seven hours in length, and in 
the factory ten hours. 

All indentured immigrants who after serving 
five years on an estate remained for five years 
longer in the colony, were entitled to a free pas- 
sage back to India. The system of indentured 
labor in British Guiana was subjected in 1870 to 
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a most searching inquiry conducted by a Royal 
Commission sent to the colony for that purpose. 
The appointment of the commission followed a 
report made to Earl Granville, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, by a certain Mr. Des Vceux, 
who had been a magistrate in British Guiana. 
In this report, which was in the form of a letter, 
Mr. Des Vceux made a very violent attack on 
the system of indentured labor. Referring to the 
letter, the Anti-Slavery Reporter said, “ Mr. Des 
Vceux arraigns the medical men employed on 
the estates, the stipendiary magistrates, the clergy 
in colonial pay, the sub-immigration agents, and 
even the late Governor, as subservient to the 
views of the planters, and opposed to the interest 
of the immigrants, whom, he declares, have been 
long treated with gross deception, injustice, and 
cruelty.” 

Sir Clinton Murdoch, Chairman of the British 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, reporting 
on the letter, said, “ Mr. Des Vceux impugns the 
conduct of every class in the colony except the 
lowest; and imputes to the local government, 
and to the magistrates, and medical men, cruel 
neglect of duty, and unworthy truckling to the 
planting interest, and to the planters generally, 
cruelty, falsehood, and perversion of justice.” 
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Charges of this nature coming from an official 
source could not pass unnoticed, and a Royal 
Commission was appointed to visit the colony, 
examine witnesses under oath, and to make full, 
ample, searching, and impartial inquiry into all such 
statements (of Mr. Des Voeux) and into all matters 
to which such statements in any way related. 

The personnel of the Commission was of the 
highest character. The chairman was Mr. Will- 
iam Edward Frere, who had lived for thirty-five 
years in India, and had been a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, and a member of the 
Governor’s Council The two remaining mem- 
bers were Sir George Young, a barrister, and Mr. 
Charles Mitchel, for some years Protector of Im- 
migrants in Trinidad. 

Mr. Des Voeux entirely failed to support any 
of the serious charges which he had made. The 
Commission examined forty-six witnesses, amongst 
whom were a number of indentured immigrants, 
and elicited replies to over nine thousand questions. 
In addition to this they visited several estates, with- 
out giving any previous warning of their intention, 
and privately examined a number of laborers. 

The Report of the Commission practically 
cleared every person concerned from any serious 
blame, and its general tenor was that in most 
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cases Mr. Des Voeux had completely failed to sub- 
stantiate his charges, and that in those where any 
proof was forthcoming it was evident that he had 
highly exaggerated the circumstances. 

The Report says : “ Persisting, as we were bound 
to do, in the course that we considered to be 
most appropriate, we were informed by Mr. Des 
Vceux that he had not in possession, either now 
or when he wrote the letter, and never had kept, 
any memoranda taken at the time and bearing 
on the matters in question, that he wrote his 
letter, in fact, without note or anything of any 
kind, and while he could, from memory, afford 
us very few facts, if any, in addition to the speci- 
men incidents m that letter, it became in the 
course of our proceedings painfully evident that 
in regard to these, upon which so much was left 
to depend, his memory had very constantly and 
still did very constantly betray him; so that, 
although perhaps in hardly any of them, as w^as 
to be expected, were all unsatisfactory circum- 
stances finally and fully explained, on the other 
hand, none of them as related were found to have 
been correctly stated in all matenal points.” 

It is impossible to cover the whole ground of 
the Report, but it may be said that the Commis- 
sioners stated in it that they had failed to find 
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any instance in which an immigrant had not ob- 
tained his nghts in a magistrate’s court, that no 
instances whatever were produced of misconduct 
on the part of the sub-immigration agents; and 
that in certain matters which were inquired into 
Mr. Des Voeux himself had been more to blame 
than those whom he accused 

The subject of the Commission may be dis- 
missed by quoting from a Blue-book issued in 
England in 1872 in which Sir Clinton Murdoch 
sums up the result of the inquiry. He said: 
“ In conclusion it may, I think, be considered 
that the report of the Commissioners is generally 
satisfactory, both as regards the magistracy, the 
planters, and the immigrants Many defects in 
the system and mode of working it are no doubt 
pointed out, but they are defects caused by errors 
of judgment, by msufSciency of the law, or by 
want of foresight, not by neglect or indifference 
to the well-being of the people, still less by oppres- 
sion or cruelty. The vindication of the magis- 
tracy and of the medical officers from the charge 
of servility to the planters appears to be complete, 
and the fair dealing and kindness of the man- 
agers toward the immigrants is acknowledged.” 

Following the report of the Des Voeux com- 
mission a number of amendments were introduced 
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into the immigration laws of the colony, and from 
year to year such alterations and additions have 
been made as experience has shown to be neces- 
sary. The present law governing the system of 
indentured labor in British Guiana is Ordinance 
18 of 1891, entitled “An Ordinance to consolidate 
and amend the Law's relating to Asiatic Immi- 
grants:” and in order to understand the w’ork- 
ing of the system it is necessary to examine this 
law in some of its details. 

The Ordinance is divided into sixteen parts, of 
which eight only require our special attention, the 
provisions of the remaining eight being easily 
explained in a few words. 

Part I of the Ordinance establishes the Immi- 
gration Department.^ It provides for an Immi- 
gration Agent General who shall be directly 
responsible to the Governor of the colony for the 
efficient working of the department. Under him 
are the senior immigration agent, the immigration 
agents, clerks, interpreters and other officers of 
the department. The general powers of the 
Immigration Agent General, apart from his 

1 It IS not to be understood that the department and offices created 
in this ordinance are here onginated Many of the offices came into 
existence in 1838 under the first introduction of immigrants This or- 
dinance merely re-creates them under the new law 
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departmental work, are thus laid down* — The 
Immigration Agent General may at any time 
enter into and upon any plantation on which im- 
migrants are employed, and inspect the condition 
and general treatment of the immigrants, and the 
condition of their dwellings . . . and of the hos- 
pital accommodation, and may inquire into any 
complaints which any immigrant may have against 
the employer, and may make a complaint or lay 
an information in his own name, on behalf of 
any such immigrant, against the employer or 
against any other person, before the Magistrate of 
the district or before any other Court of Justice 
in the colony, having jurisdiction to hear, try, and 
determine the offence or other matter charged. 
The Immigration Agent General shall watch 
the proceedings on any such complaint, or may, 
if necessary, carry the same for review by way of 
appeal before any Superior Court having jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and may in such Superior Court 
retain the services of counsel, and may in all re- 
spects act on behalf of such immigrant as if he 
himself were the pnncipal in the case; and he 
shall report the course of such proceedings from 
time to time, and the final result thereof, to the 
Governor. 

Part I also defines the duties of the Surgeon- 
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General of the colony in regard to immigrants, 
and provides for the periodical inspection of the 
estates by a medical officer once every six months, 
and the issuance of a report on the condition of 
the estates’ hospitals and the dwelling-houses of 
the immigrants. 

Under Sections 19-24 of this Part of the 
Ordinance provisions are made for conducting 
inquiries in regard to the treatment of immigrants 
on the estates. The Immigration Agent General 
is empowered to summon any person as a witness, 
and failure to attend the summons is an act of con- 
tempt, and punishable as such. Witnesses may be 
put on their oath, and may be called on to sign 
their sworn statements, and they are liable in this 
respect to action for perjury. Every employer of 
indentured laborers is bound to produce to the 
Immigration Agent General on demand each and 
every book of accounts kept on the plantation, 
which in any way relate to the wages paid to the 
immigrants, and failure or refusal to produce 
such books constitutes an offence punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $96 or imprisonment with 
or without hard labor, or both fine and imprison- 
ment 

Part 4 of the Ordinance relates to the indenture 
of -the immigrant. Sections 55 and 56 in Part 4 
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may be quoted from the law verbatim^ as they show 
the manner in which the immigrants are protected 
from fraud in inducing them to come to the 
colony. 

Sec 55. If any immigrants introduced into the 
colony under a previous contract entered into 
with any Emigration Agent or other officer of the 
Emigration Office of this colony in the country 
from which he may have emigrated, or with any 
employer or agent of an employer, such contract 
shall be valid and enforceable in every respect 
as against the colony or the employer, as the case 
may be, and, in so far as the rights of such immi- 
grant may exceed or vary from the rights which 
he would have enjoyed under this Ordinance if he 
had not entered into such contract, he shall be 
entitled to the benefit of such contract. 

Sec. 56. Except by permission of Her Maj'esty’s 
Government previously had and obtained, no pre- 
vious contract entered into with any immigrant 
from any part of India shall be valid as against 
such immigrant 

It will be seen from these sections that no con- 
tract can be enforced against any immigrant except 
that form of contract which has been approved by 
the Imperial Government acting under the advice 
of the Indian Council. But on the other hand. 
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if a planter should import a coolie on his own 
account, agreeing to pay him such or such wages 
in return for his labor, and fixing the hours of labor 
in excess of the time provided in the legal con- 
tract, the immigrant could compel the planter to 
pay the wage and could at the same time refuse 
to work for a longer time than the coolies imported 
under government supervision. I have never heard 
however, of any attempt to import coolies by 
other than the regular channels. 

Part 4 of the Ordinance also provides that no 
immigrant under ten years of age shall be inden- 
tured The reason for this provision is that 
immigrants very frequently bring young children 
with them to the colony No infant immigrants 
can be located on any estate unless the owner 
has made provision for the free instruction of 
such infants in reading, writing, and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. 

Part 7 of the Ordinance relates to hospitals. 
No immigrants can be allotted to any estate 
which has not a hospital capable of accommodating 
fifteen of the first hundred coolies allotted and 
five out of every subsequent hundred. These 
hospitals must be examined and certified as satis- 
factory by the medical inspector before any allot- 
ment of immigrants is made. Provision is made 
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for the employment on each estate of a qualified 
dispenser. A government medical officer must 
visit each hospital at least once in every forty- 
eight hours, and record his visit in a book kept 
for the purpose. Section 84 in Part 7 provides 
that “ The Government Medical Officer shall, in 
the case of every patient brought to him for 
treatment, or treated by him on a plantation, 
record in the Case Book any disease or injury 
from which such patient may appear to be suffer- 
ing, with the remedies prescribed and the diet 
ordered in each case, and whether he is treated 
as an in- or out-patient, and shall inform every in- 
patient of the diet prescribed for him, and whether 
stimulants and other extras are to be given with 
such diet, and in case of complaint, shall ascer- 
tain whether such diet and extras have been duly 
given.” 

Part 8 of the Ordinance deals with labor and 
wages, and embodies the terms of the indenture 
touching these points The planter must pro- 
vide every indentured laborer on his plantation 
with sufficient work for a full day’s labor on every 
day, except Sundays and authorized holidays, and 
must pay him wages, either by the task or by 
the day, weekly, and the wages must be paid in 
money without deduction for any cause whatever. 
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If a manager postpones the payment of an inden- 
tured immigrant’s wages beyond the next pay-day 
after the wages are due he is held to have un- 
lawfully failed to pay the wages, and is liable to 
a penalty of $48. If any indentured immi- 
grant, being willing and able to work, is not 
provided with ■work on any working day, he 
is entitled to his full day’s wages for each day 
on which work is not provided. Work may be 
given out either by the day or by the task, 
except work which requires the cooperation of 
more than two laborers, in such a fashion that 
the indolence of one may prevent another from 
earning the full amount of wages which he might 
otherwise have earned, in which case all work 
must be paid for by the day. The employer is 
compelled to inform each immigrant, upon the 
assignment of any work, whether he is to be 
paid for it by the task or by the day, and the 
rate of pay in either case. In day labor seven 
hours constitutes a day’s work in the field, or ten 
hours in the factory. The minimum legal wage 
is 24 cents a day for men, and 16 cents for 
women. Special provision is made for the 
recovery of wages by an indentured immi- 
grant. It is not necessary for the immigrant to 
take out any summons or formal complaint, but 

H 
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on making a verbal complaint to a magistrate, 
the latter may issue a summons, free of cost to 
the immigrant, calling on the manager or other 
person complained of to appear in court and 
answer a formal charge of unlawfully withholding 
wages. If convicted of this offence an employer 
IS liable to a fine of $4.8 

If a dispute arises as to the rate of payment 
for task work, the Immigration Agent General 
IS empowered, at the request of a magistrate, 
to visit the plantation and inspect the work in 
question, calling to his assistance witnesses skilled 
in the valuation of labor. The decision thus ar- 
rived at as to a fair price for the work is final. 
Such disputes anse from time to time, and I have 
frequently observed the method of settlement. As 
a rule, the Immigration Agent visits the field ac- 
companied by some immigrant laborer selected 
by the indentured immigrants, and an overseer 
or other person connected with the management 
of the plantation. A portion of the task com- 
plained of IS then measured off, say two portions 
of one-quarter each, and two men are then put 
to work on it. The witnesses are present and 
check the time occupied in performing the work, 
and an estimate is then made of the fair rate of 
wages for the task. The result is reported to 
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the magistrate, who gives his decision on the 
facts presented to him. 

Both as regards the planter and the indentured 
immigrant penal clauses are attached to the por- 
tion of the law relating to labor and wages. 
Some of the penalties to which a planter is liable 
are as follows Common assault on an inden- 
tured immigrant — fine of $48, or impnsonment 
not exceeding two months, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. Unlawful withholding of wages — 
fine of ^48. Keeping a shop on or near by a 
a plantation — fine of |ioo The prohibition of 
selling goods to the immigrants prevents the 
greatest abuse which, under other circumstances, 
is liable to arise where a laboring population 
is entirely dependent on a special class of em- 
ployers. The system, which prevails in some 
of the Southern States of the Union, under 
which the employer of labor sells goods to his 
laborers has been productive of abuses very 
generally as bad and frequently worse than those 
which existed under slavery. 

The principal penalties to which the inden- 
tured immigrant is liable are the following: 
Drunkenness whilst at work, fraud or deception 
in the performance of work, or the use of abu- 
sive or insulting language or gesture toward an 
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employer — fine not exceeding ^5, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding fourteen days. Unla%vful 
refusal to work — fine not exceeding ^10, or 
impnsonment for not more than one month. 
Molestation of any other immigrant m the per- 
formance of his work, or an attempt to persuade 
other immigrants to refuse to work — fine not 
exceeding $24., or impnsonment not 'exceeding 
two months. As no punishment of any kind 
can be inflicted by the planter on an indentured 
laborer, and as the process of procedure before 
a magistrate is lengthy and troublesome, every 
effort is made by the planters to meet the immi- 
grants half-way in any dispute which may arise. 
It must be noted, however, that when a planter 
is convicted of an offence against an immigrant, 
it IS customary to inflict on him the utmost pen- 
alty of the law, whilst immigrants are invariably 
punished by merely nominal fines, $i being the 
ordinary sum, until they have shown themselves 
to be incorrigible. 

Part II of the Ordinance relates to the trans- 
fer of immigrants from one estate to another, and 
to the determination of the indenture. If it ap- 
pears to the Governor of the colony, from in- 
formation supplied him by the Immigration 
Agent General, that any immigrants are being 
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badly treated on any plantation, he has the power 
to arbitranly order the removal of such immi- 
grants. He also has the power to liberate any 
immigrant from his indenture by paying to his 
employer a sum of money fixed by law. This 
sum is called commutation money and its amount 
is fixed in the following way. A calculation is 
made each year of the cost of introducing the 
year’s supply of immigrants into the colony. If 
we place this sum at $ 6 o per head, it would rep- 
resent $12 a year for the five years of the inden- 
ture. Then if an immigrant was freed from his 
contract in the third year of his indenture the 
commutation money would amount to $36, that 
is, $12 for each unexpired year of the inden- 
ture. 

It is by no means unusual for immigrants to 
buy out their time in this manner. The princi- 
ple appears perfectly just. The immigrant has 
been supplied with food and clothing by the 
planter from the time when the immigrant regis- 
tered at the emigration office in India, and has 
furthermore had a free passage to the colony, 
and other privileges. All this expense has been 
incurred by the planter on the understanding 
that he is to benefit by the labor of the immi- 
grant for five years. The expense is divided into 
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five portions and the immigrant merely pays 
back to the planter a sum proportionate to the 
unexpired time of the indenture. 

The number of commutations dunng the past 
twenty years is given in the table of statistics 
on page 187. 

The indenture of an immigrant expires five 
years from the day on which he is first allotted 
to a plantation, and an Immigration Agent must 
visit such plantation and give each person whose 
indenture expires a certificate to the effect that 
he is perfectly free of any legal obligations in 
respect of labor from that time forth. From the 
day when the indenture expires an immigrant is 
no longer bound to remain on the estate to 
which he was indentured, or to live on any 
estate, or to perform service of any kind. There 
are certain circumstances in which an indenture 
does not expire by mere effluxion of time. For 
instance, if an indentured immigrant commits 
a felony, or other offence which leads to his im- 
prisonment, the time which he spends in jail, 
and during which, therefore, his employer does 
not benefit by his labor, must be served out on 
the plantation, if the employer so demands, after 
the period of five years is out. As a matter of 
fact it is very rarely that this is insisted on, for 
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men of the class who are liable to commit offences 
carrying terms of imprisonment are not desirable 
as laborers, and it is simpler to let them go at 
the end of their five years. 

Part 13 of the Ordinance refers to the return 
passages of those immigrants who may desire to 
go back to India, and I quote some of the pro- 
visions in full, because one of the most frequent 
and also one of the most just complaints against 
the importation of contract laborers is that in 
some countries the conditions are such as to 
make it impossible for the immigrants to return 
to their native land, and that they are in conse- 
quence condemned to perpetual exile. 

That this is not the case in British Guiana 
will be seen from the following provisions in the 
law relating to Asiatic immigration. 

Sect. 199. Every immigrant who has completed 
a continuous residence of ten years in the colony 
and has during that time obtained or become en- 
titled to a certificate of exemption from labor [that 
is, who has served as an indentured immigrant for 
five years] shall, if such immigrant desires to re- 
turn to India, be entitled to be provided with a 
passage back to the port in India whence such 
immigrant sailed for this colony, on the payment 
of one-fourth of the passage money in the case 
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of males and of one-sixth thereof in the case of 
females Provided as follows — 

(1) Every such immigrant who is destitute or 
disabled shall be entitled to a free passage ; 

(2) The wife and every son and daughter of 
every such immigrant, and any person being an 
immigrant or the descendant of an immigrant 
who is dependent on any such immigrant, shall 
be entitled to a free passage, if such wife, or son, 
or other person sails from this colony with her 
husband or his or her parent or with the person 
on whom he or she is dependent, as the case 
may be, but not otherwise. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall affect the rights 
of immigrants who have been engaged on the 
terms of being entitled to a return passage wholly 
at the expense of the colony. 

The number of immigrants who have taken 
advantage of these provisions during the past 
twenty years is shown in the table on page 187. 

Under Part 14 of the Ordinance and other 
parts every employer of indentured laborers is 
compelled to keep the following books and regis- 
ters which must be at all times open to the 
inspection of the Immigration Agent General, or 
his agents, the Medical Inspector, and the Gov- 
ernment Medical Officers, and must be produced 
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before any judge or magistrate hearing cases 
brought by or against any indentured immigrant : 
(i) A Pay List, showing the earnings of each 
indentured immigrant for each working day, and 
in the case of absence from work, showing the 
cause of such absence, such as sickness, leave of 
absence, and so forth , (2} A Register of Births ; 
(3) A Register of Deaths; (4) A Register of 
Dwellings , (5) A Register of Absences on Leave ; 
(6) A Register of Desertions , (7) A Register of 
Cases before the Magistrate; (8) A Hospital Case 
Book; (9) A Hospital Register. 

In addition to the above the employer of in- 
dentured immigrants must send in to the Immi- 
gration Department a half-yearly return showing 
the number of immigrants under his employment. 

Abstracts of the above registers are made part 
of the permanent records of the Immigration 
Department, and the Department must also keep 
records showing the number of immigrants im- 
ported into the colony, the number of these who 
were marned on and after arrival, the number of 
divorces granted to immigrants, the value and 
other particulars relating to the property of de- 
ceased immigrants, and the number of orphans 
of immigrants. The Administrator General of the 
colony is empowered to dispose of the estates of 
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deceased immigrants according to the terms of a 
will, if any be left, and in the absence of such 
will he must deliver the estate to the next of kin, 
whether the heir resides in the colony, or in 
India, or elsewhere. 

Under those Parts of the Ordinance which 
have not been dealt with above, other details in 
regard to the working of the system are provided 
for. Each immigrant is entitled to free house 
room, and no immigrants can be allotted to any 
estate until the dwellings intended for them have 
been inspected by the Medical Inspector and 
passed as satisfactory. All immigrants who earn 
$1.50 a week for two consecutive weeks are en- 
titled to twenty-four hours leave of absence in 
each such penod. But any immigrant who may 
desire to visit the Immigration Agent General 
or a magistrate for the purpose of laying a com- 
plaint against the manager or any other person 
connected with the management of an estate has 
the right to leave any plantation for that purpose 
without securing leave of absence. 

In the event of any indentured immigrant making 
a complaint to a magistrate or to the Immigration 
Agent General, an inquiry is instituted without 
delay, and if the complaint appears well founded 
legal proceedings are taken against the offender. 
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Having described the principal features of the 
law relating to indentured immigrants I append 
a few statistics which will be of interest to those 
who wish to understand the working of the sys- 
tem. The statistics cover the past twenty years, 
but it would be possible to carry them back in 
most instances to 1838. The figures relate to 
the colony of British Guiana. 


Year 

Number of immi> 
grants mtroduced 
into the colony 

Number of immi- 
grants who re- 
turned to India 

Value of money and 
jewelry taken back to 
India by returning 
immigrants 

Number of 
immigrants 
who have 
commuted 

1878 

8,118 

1.054 

^97,693 

25 

1879 

6,426 

1,122 

96,599 

6 

1880 

4.506 

1,583 

124,484 

15 

1881 

4.355 

I.415 

122,582 

32 

1882 

3,166 

1,109 

108,529 

33 

1883 

3.016 

1,495 

183,838 

47 

1884 

2,731 

1.554 

152,694 

42 

1885 

6,209 

1,761 

137,708 

22 

1886 

4.796 

1,889 


18 

1887 

3.928 

1,420 

92,613 

32 

1888 

2.771 

1,938 

95.074 

33 

1889 

3.573 

2,042 

112,124 

43 

1890 

3.432 

2,125 

142,611 

41 

1891 

S.229 

2,151 

134.225 

45 

1892 

5.241 

2,014 

97.529 

41 

H 

00 

VO 

0^ 

4.146 

1,848 

104,763 

48 

1894 

9.585 

1,998 

113,308 

84 

189s 

2,425 

2,071 

119,289 

57 

1896 

2,408 

2,059 

76,470 

72 

1897 

1,194 

1,444 

58,958 

52 
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Year 

Indentured population 
on the estates 

Number of 
East Indian 
depositors m 
Government 
Savmgs Bank 

Total amount 
to their credit 

Death rate per 1000 

Indentured Colony 

Immigrants Generally 

^lale 

Female 

M 

00 

00 

i 5»678 

6.531 



26 0 

3044 

1879 


6,591 



20.0 

37-15 

1880 

iS >769 

6,793 

— 


24 0 

30 23 

1881 

15,982 

6,760 

4^512 

442,5 74 

293 

32.10 

1882 

15^140 

6,426 

3,566 

556,713 

28 3 

32 82 

1883 

11,614 

4,865 

6,274 

601,166 

24-3 

30 25 

1884 

10,826 

4,425 

5.908 

515,539 

25 I 

32 02 

188s 

12,308 

4,949 

5.410 

421,833 

25 3 

2952 

1886 

12,156 

4,988 

5.558 

425.956 

274 

2556 

1887 

12,582 

5, 188 

5.821 

438,600 

23.2 

3241 

1888 

12.853 

5.390 

5,904 

457.886 

19.7 

29 27 

1889 

12,270 

5,013 

6,802 

513,220 

125 

28 13 

1890 

11,077 

4,490 

7.269 

558,734 

204 

39 80 

1891 

11,836 

4,874 

6,398 

515.246 

204 

37.00 

1892 

12,270 

5,069 

6,085 

527.203 

25 2 

3900 

1893 

12,843 

5.338 

6,179 

544.420 

249 

35 00 

1894 

15.858 

6,512 

6,128 

529.161 

24 2 

33 53 

1895 

14.463 

6,017 

4,950 

453.950 

203 

29 58 

1896 

12.634 

5,213 

j 4,520 

434.759 

165 

24,10 

1897 

15,066 

1 

4,374 

4,444 

413.35 1 

17.9 

28 82 


The question will naturally arise in the minds 
of my readers, Does the law as you have stated 
it really represent the actual practice i* To this 
I can only reply, that during the three years 
spent by me in observing the actual working of 
the system on the estates in Bntish Guiana I was 
convinced that the law is completely operative. 
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But it must not be supposed that the protec- 
tion of the immigrants’ interests ends with the 
administration of the law, as I have described it. 
An additional safeguard exists in the power of 
the Immigration Agent General to refuse a sup- 
ply of indentured laborers to any estate for any 
cause which may seem to him sufficient. As an 
evidence of the manner in which this power is 
exerted I may instance the custom of the Immi- 
gration Department in regard to persons con- 
nected with the management of estates who are 
convicted of assault against indentured immi- 
grants, or of interfering with the wife of an 
indentured immigrant, or any indentured female. 

If an overseer is convicted of any of these 
offences, the Immigration Agent General demands 
the dismissal of the man from the estate, and in 
addition sends a notice to all estates where there 
are indentured laborers, cautioning the managers 
against employing the man. The managers are 
bound to obey the Immigration Agent General, 
for their failure to do so would involve the cut- 
ting off of their labor supply. I have known 
two instances in which such a demand was made 
in respect of an overseer’s conviction of an offence 
against an indentured immigrant ; and in each 
case the man was practically shut out of further 
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employment on any estate in the colony, certainly 
from employment on any estate where there were 
indentured immigrants. 

I have described the system of indentured 
labor as it exists in British Guiana In the other 
British colonies where indentured labor is used 
the law and practice are in the main similar to 
what I have detailed above. In some colonies no 
doubt the administration of the law is not as ex- 
cellent as in British Guiana, but the fact that the 
system is so admirably conducted in British 
Guiana shows that the thing is possible. 

The following quotation from the Madras 
Weekly Mail, of October 10, 1874, voices a senti- 
ment which IS very general in the colonies em- 
ploying indentured labor, that is, that the state 
protection of the indentured immigrant is carried 
beyond the bounds of reason — that the indentured 
immigrants form, in fact, a privileged class. 

“ Now even supposing this report (a report 
relating to indentured immigrants in the Island 
of Trinidad) to color too highly — even allowing 
a liberal percentage of embellishment — is it not 
plain that the coolie who is fortunate enough to 
emigrate to Trinidad is placed in an unduly favor- 
able position? Is it not wrong, from the stand- 
point both of morals and political economy, to 
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aggrandize a class in this fashion^ We are far 
from wishing state protection to be -withdrawn 
from immigrants, and thoroughly approve both of 
the humane provision of looking after the coolie 
when sick, and fixing a minimum wage. Were 
it not for such precautions, abuses would soon 
creep in, and the Indian immigrant would be- 
come a second Uncle Tom. But there is a limit 
to eveiything, and the limit in this instance is 
pushed beyond the bounds of reason. There is 
not a poor man in England with a tithe of the 
advantages open to him that are placed at these 
coolies’ feet. To take an ordinary day laborer 
and set him down in a congenial climate with 
the certainty of becoming rich -with the most 
ordinary care and industry, to keep him in good 
health, and to offer him the whole arena of edu- 
cation gratis for his children, is, we say, absurd.” 

I quote the above passage, not because I entirely 
agree with the sentiments expressed in it, but for 
the purpose of showing that unprejudiced observ- 
ers, entirely removed from local influence, have 
seen in the system of indentured labor as it exists 
in some of the Bntish colonies not a system of 
slavery, but one of over-protection. 
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Summary 

Following the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
colonies, and as a direct consequence of the sudden change in 
the relations between employer and laborer, many estates in 
the British tropical colonies fell out of cultivation, and the 
owners were ruined. 

From the time of emancipation onward, the British tropical 
colomes can be divided into three classes, (i) Those which 
have adopted the plan of importing contract labor to take the 
place of the freed slaves. (2) Those m which the pressure 
of population is great enough to insure a steady and reliable 
labor supply (3) Those in which there is no pressure of 
population and no organized labor system 

For the purpose of our inquiry we have selected four 
colomes of each class — Bntish Guiana, Mauntius, Trmidad, 
and Jamaica of the first class, Barbados, St. Kitts-Nevis, 
Antigua, and Grenada of the second class; and St Lucia, St. 
Vmcent, Montserrat, and Dominica of the third class. If we 
compare the productive efficiency of these three groups, we find 
that the colonies of the first class exported during the ten years 
1882-91 an average of ^37 38 worth of produce per head of 
their population, those of the second class $ 26^4 worth; and 
those of the third class $ 1^26 worth. 

The S3^tem of imported contract labor which is m force m 
Bntish Guiana, Trmidad, Jamaica, and Mauntius is m the mam 
conducted on similar Imes m each of those colomes , but the 
actual system descnbed m this chapter is the one m force in 
Bntish Guiana. 

The laborers are recruited by voluntary enhstment m India. 
Before embaxbng for Bntish Guiana the terms of the contract 
are explained carefully m native dialect to the laborers, and an 
opportumty is given each one of withdrawing at the last mo- 
ment Each laborer is given a copy of his contract, and such 
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terms as are contained in it are enforceable against the govern- 
ment of British Guiana. On amval in the colony the immi- 
grants are allotted to the different estates The immigrants 
must work seven hours a day for five days a week In return 
for this the employer must pay a mimmum daily wage of $.24 
to men and S 16 to women, he must supply free houses, free 
medical attendance, firee hospital accommodation for all immi- 
grants, and free education for the children of immigrants 
The law relating to indentured immigrants is \ery strict, 
and a special department of the government — The Immi- 
gration Department — sees to the enforcement of the law, and 
generally watches the interests of the immigrants 

To this department must be sent by every employer of in- 
dentured immigrants penodical returns of the most minute de- 
scnption showing the condition of the immigrants, and m 
addition to this, the law provides for the keepmg on each 
plantation of a number of registers and permanent account 
books which must be open at all times to the inspection of the 
Immigration Agent General or his officers 

One of the most important provisions in the mdentured labor 
law of the colony is that prohibitmg all employers of indentured 
labor under a penalty of $100 for each offence, from sellmg 
of goods of any kmd to the laborers. In addition to the or- 
dinary safeguards of the law, the mdentured laborer enjoys 
a very important protection from the rule of the immigra- 
tion department that any person employed on an estate who 
may be convicted of an offence against an indentured immigrant 
must be dismissed, and must not be employed by any person 
having indentured laborers under his charge. This rule is easily 
enforced because the Immigration Agent General has the power 
to refuse a supply of laborers to any person who fails to follow 
the regulations of the immigration department, and no planter 
could survive such a refusal, as he would have to abandon his 
estate for want of hands to do the work. 


o 
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Penal clauses are attached to the contract of indenture, both 
as against the planter and the immigrant, fine or impnsonment, 
or both bemg provided according to the gravity of the breach 
of contract No punishment of any kind can be inflicted on 
an indentured immigrant except by the government authorities, 
after trial and conviction before a magistrate , and the immi- 
grants have the nght secured them by law to leave an estate 
without permission m order to lay any complamt of ill-treat- 
ment or breach of contract before the nearest magistrate or 
immigration agent Magistrates are empowered to issue all 
process of law fi:ee of cost to any immigrant who shall furnish 
reasonable evidence of a just cause of complamt 

Every immigrant who remams ten years m the colony (five 
of which must be spent under indenture) is entitled to a pas- 
sage back to his native place on payrfient of one-fourth of the 
cost of transportation m the case of males, and one-sixth 
in the case of females, but all immigrants who are destitute 
or disabled, and all wives and children of mdentured immigrants, 
even though they themselves have never been mdentured, are 
entitled to a fi-ee passage back to India, at the expense of the 
Bntish Gmana Government Such are the mam features of 
the indentured labor system. Statistics dealing with some of the 
prmcipal facts m regard to the system durmg the past twenty 
years are given on pages 187, 188. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM BY THE 
DUTCH 

We have seen how England has succeeded in 
solving the labor problem in some of her colo- 
nies by means of imported indentured labor, how 
in some of them the pressure of population has 
produced conditions favorable to the existence of 
a steady labor supply and how in others the 
land is lying idle for want of hands to do the 
work. 

It remains only to consider the means adopted 
by the Dutch to overcome the natural disincli- 
nation of the man in the tropics for manual 
labor. Students of economics are familiar in a 
general way with the Dutch “ culture-system ” as 
it existed in Java; but little attention has been 
paid to the working details of the system, for dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years its rigor has been 
abated owing to an unfavorable public sentiment 
in Holland, and in consequence the peculiar con- 
ditions which it created are slowly disappearing. 
Any account of the labor problem in the tropics 
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which failed to include a descnption of the “cul- 
ture-system ” would, however, be incomplete, and 
the present chapter is therefore devoted to a 
somewhat minute examination of a system which, 
alternately the subject of the highest praise and 
the most severe censure, presents one of the most 
interesting phenomena of tropical colonization. 

The first Dutch settlement in Java was made 
in the year 1595, but it was not until 1621 that 
the first important town, Batavia, was founded. 
The affairs of the island were administered up 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century by a 
chartered company called the Dutch East India 
Company. The policy pursued by the company 
was of the narrowest kind. Commerce was ham- 
pered by restrictive regulations which forbade the 
natives to trade in coffee, opium, timber, salt, 
pepper, tin, spices, and other commodities the 
monopoly of which lay with the Company, and 
the population of the island was for the most 
part discouraged from all enterprise or progress. 

As a result of the policy pursued by the Com- 
pany Java was, at the beginning of the present 
century, m a most unsatisfactory condition. The 
Company was practically bankrupt, being in debt 
to the amount of ^45,000,000. The Dutch gov- 
ernment dissolved the Company and appointed a 
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Commission to examine and report on the con- 
dition of the island. This Commission failed to 
effect reforms, as also did a second Commission 
appointed in 1803. We may conveniently com- 
mence our inquiry into the labor conditions of 
Java with the year 1808, the year in which the 
Government of Holland sent out Marshal Daen- 
dels, equipped with all the powers of a \'iceroy, 
to effect a thorough reorganization of the colonial 
administration. 

The conditions with which Marshal Daendels 
had to contend were peculiar. The whole econ- 
omy of the island depended on the native system 
of land-tenure, and it was by mastering the de- 
tails of this system and then utilizing it for 
administrative purposes that Marshal Daendels 
achieved that measure of success which saved 
the island from absolute ruin and at the same 
time earned for him the title of “ the Iron 
Marshal.” 

The land-tenure system of Java has been con- 
cisely described by Mr. Henry Scott Boys, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, in his little volume, 
“ Some Notes on Java and Its Administration by 
the Dutch,” and the subject has been treated at 
some length by Sir Stamford Raffles, British Ad- 
ministrator of Java, from 1811 to 1816, in his 
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“ History of Java,” and by J W B Money in his 
“Java, or, How to manage a Colony.” 

The local sovereigns had always been recog- 
nized without dispute as the absolute owners of 
the soil, and all occupation of land derived its 
sanction from the consent of the sovereign. 
Thus, except in a few instances which will be 
dealt with later, every person in Java was, in 
fact, a tenant of a native chief. Sir Stamford 
Raffles writes . “ Generally speaking, no proprie- 
tary right in the soil is vested in any one between 
the cultivator and the sovereign, the intermediate 
classes, who may at any time have enjoyed the 
revenues of villages or districts, being deemed 
the executive officers of the government who re- 
ceived these revenues as a gift from their lord, 
and who depended on his will alone for their 
tenure.” 

In each Javanese community the land was 
divided into portions, and an allotment was made 
to every family or individual as circumstances 
might direct. From time to time, usually from 
year to year, the occupants of each portion were 
changed, the land thus circulating amongst the 
villagers. In regard to cultivation the following 
rule was observed, with local variations • Sup- 
pose the crop of a given quantity of land con- 
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sisted of sixty parts, one-sixth M-as deducted for 
cultivation and reaping and this was paid to the 
occupier of the land; of the remaining fifty parts 
two were paid to the village priest, and the re- 
maining forty-eight parts were divided equally 
between the sovereign or his local representative 
and the cultivator. The result, therefore, of the 
division of a crop of sixty tons of rice would be 
as follows: thirty-four tons to the cultivator, two 
tons to the priest, and twenty-four tons to the 
sovereign. It may be considered that the share 
paid to the sovereign represented the rent of 
the land. 

An additional power rested with the represen- 
tative of the sovereign, in that he could compel 
the cultivator to sell out his share of the crop 
at the ruling price. 

Under such a system there were no sales of 
land either as between cultivators or between 
the sovereign and the cultivators, nor was there 
any inheritance of rights in the land except in 
so far as the sovereign and his successors were 
concerned. 

It would appear that this system was open to 
great abuses; but, as a matter of fact, the local 
representatives of the sovereign were deterred 
from an unjust exercise of their powers by a very 
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powerful consideration. As the salaries of the 
representatives were always paid on the basis of 
a share in the crop, it was to the obvious interest 
of each that the crop should be as large as pos- 
sible, and as any act of tyranny was followed by 
a general migration from one district to another, 
a regent might find himself deserted by his culti- 
vators, in which case not only would his income 
fall off, but he would most certainly be dismissed 
by the sovereign, whose interests would suffer 
from the abandonment of the land. 

There were only three exceptions to the rule 
by which all proprietary rights were vested in the 
sovereign The first was in the case of fruit trees, 
which by custom were considered the permanent 
property of the person who planted and tended 
them, the second exception was the “gaga” 
lands, that is to say, lands cleared from forest or 
reclaimed from the wilderness by the cultivator, 
such lands (small in extent) becoming the property 
of the cultivator. 

Apart from these, Mr. Boys says in his “ Notes 
on Java”' “The only exceptions to the general 
rule, which excluded the idea of individual right 
in landed property, are to be found in the moun- 
tainous and wooded tracts occupied by the Sundas 
in the west of the island, where private property 
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is established and the holder’s interest is trans- 
ferable. This right has doubtless arisen in these 
tracts from the necessity of offering superior 
inducements to the reclaimers of such lands to 
settle in those parts, and it may be compared 
to the rights acquired by ryots in India, who, 
under clearing grants, felled the dense forests of 
the Terai tracts.” 

An important feature of the land-tenure sys- 
tem in Java was the corvee, or the liability of the 
people to render a certain amount of unpaid ser- 
vice to the local sovereign in each year. The 
quantity of free labor claimed by the sovereign 
vaned at different times and in different parts 
of the island, but generally ranged between fifty 
and seventy-five days in the year. Marshal Daen- 
dels placed the system of corvee on a sound basis, 
and effected a thorough organization of the unpaid 
labor throughout the island. By means of it he 
covered the island with roads not to be excelled 
even at the present day. The roads consisted 
of two parallel avenues, one reserved for heavy 
loads and beasts of burden, the other for pas- 
senger traffic and pedestrians, and each avenue 
was sufficiently wide to admit of three carriages 
driving abreast. But whilst Daendels was thus 
opening up the country and rendering it acces- 
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sible from all the considerable trading posts, he 
also laid the foundation of the culture-system 
which was to achieve such extraordinary results 
under his successor, General van den Bosch 

He classified all the villages of the island ac- 
cording to the nature of the land surrounding 
them, — the number of inhabitants, the available 
water supply, and so forth, — and then fixed for 
each village the number of coffee trees to be 
planted each year. As soon as the coffee trees 
came into bearing, the annual crop was to be 
divided into five parts, of which two were to go 
to the government and three were to remain the 
property of the cultivator. 

Before the system came into working order, 
however, the English seized the island and held 
it for six years, 1811-16. Sir Stamford Raffles 
was made Lieutenant-Governor of the island, and 
immediately set to work to stamp out the very 
principles on which the social and economical con- 
ditions of the country had rested. He abolished 
the corvee, all the Dutch monopolies, the restric- 
tions on trade, and all the sovereign rights of the 
native princes. The peasants were given pro- 
prietary rights in the soil they cultivated, and 
complete political and commercial liberty was 
established. 
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An inquiry was instituted into the nature of 
the respective rights in the soil of the cultivators 
and the native princes, and it was found that 
seven-tenths of the land was the absolute prop- 
erty of the government. Before the reforms 
effected by Sir Stamford Raffles had time to 
bear any fruit the island passed again into the 
hands of the Dutch, A longer English occupa- 
tion of the island would have enabled us to form 
some opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
Dutch and British systems as applied to Java; 
as it IS, we can only compare the condition of 
India to-day, under a system similar to that 
adopted by Sir Stamford Raffles in Java, with 
the condition of Java to-day under a system not 
greatly dissimilar from that adopted by the Dutch 
in 1816, after the restoration of the island to 
Holland. This comparison is made at the end 
of the chapter. 

From 1816 to 1830 Java was in a disturbed 
state, but in the latter year, with the successful 
conclusion of the war against a native prince 
named Dipa Negara, the Dutch authority be- 
came firmly established. In 1830 General Count 
Johannes van den Bosch was sent out by the 
Dutch government as Governor-General of Java. 
It was Van den Bosch who took up the work 
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commenced by Marshal Daendels, carried it to 
the point of perfection, and thus converted the 
island from a continual source of expense into 
the most profitable colony owned at any time by 
any nation. 

For the following description of the “ culture- 
system ” of General van den Bosch I am indebted 
to Money’s “Java, or. How to manage a Colony.” 

The general principles on which the “culture- 
system ” was founded were as follows . It was to 
afford an ample profit to the cultivator, so that 
his interest in the success of the scheme might 
be assured, it was to give a fair profit to the 
manufacturer or middle man, who acted as a com- 
mercial agent of the government, the support of 
the officials was to be insured by the payment 
of a percentage , the government revenue was to 
be increased, not only by the small direct profit 
on the culture, but by the improvement in the 
means of the tax-payers. 

The terms offered by the government to the 
European colonists were very liberal. Every 
man who would undertake the erection and sub- 
sequent superintendence of a factory was placed 
under government supervision. These men were 
known as “contractors,” and each contractor was 
credited in the books of a branch of the adminis- 
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tration with the amount deemed necessary by the 
government for the erection of the factory. This 
sum varied with local conditions, but was roughly 
about ^45,000 The building advance was made 
for twelve years, without interest, and was paya- 
ble by instalments of one-tenth in the third and 
in each succeeding year. It was applied by the 
contractor, under government superintendence, in 
building his factory, in bringing water to it as a 
motive power, and in buying and importing from 
Europe the proper machinery. The government 
further assisted the contractor by placing at his 
disposal for the first two years a supply of the 
free labor furnished to the government by the 
neighboring peasants. A special department of 
the government was created which assisted in 
procuring the machinery from Europe, gave the 
contractors advice and information, and supplied 
them with the best works relating to their re- 
spective manufactures. The government under- 
took that by the time a mill was ready to work, 
the surrounding villages should have a sufficient 
area planted with the crop to be reaped, — sugar, 
coffee, spices, or whatever it might be. The gov- 
ernment was to advance yearly to the contractor 
the sum of money necessary for the purchase 
of the raw material from the cultivators. This 
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method of separating the cultivation and the 
manufacture calls to mind the efforts which have 
been made from time to time in the West Indies 
to establish a system of cane-farming by small 
proprietors. But the attempts at cane-farming in 
the West Indies have had a very limited success, 
from the fact that in the absence of stringent 
regulations no reliance can be placed on the cul- 
tivators In Java the government stood behind 
the cultivator and saw to it that a full supply of 
raw material was forthcoming 

The system of General van den Bosch was in- 
troduced gradually. The Crown villages, whose 
situation and soil seemed best adapted for the 
success of the enterpnse, were selected first. 
During the building of the mill the government 
superintendent was employed in making himself 
acquainted with the number of the neighboring 
government cottiers, and in examining the village 
lands suited to the proposed crop. The amount 
of land required to be under rice, to provide for 
the wants of the surrounding population, was as- 
certained. The people were told that this amount 
of rice land should never be intruded on; and 
they were further shown the pecuniary advan- 
tages to be derived from the culture-system, 
without additional labor for taxation. They were 
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then ordered to plant one-fifth of their land with 
the contractor’s crop. As it had always been 
the custom in Java for the landlord to direct the 
cultivation of his tenants’ lands, the villagers saw 
nothing either tyrannical or intrusive in this 
order. 

General van den Bosch carefully analyzed the 
popular household institutions of the Javanese, 
of the well-known old patriarchal character which 
has always marked the early stages of society in 
the East. The idle disposition of the natives 
was taken into consideration, and the culture-sys- 
tem was based, not on an improvement, but on 
the recognition of that factor. A village which 
set apart one-fifth of its rice fields for the culti- 
vation of a crop suited to the market of Europe 
was to be exempted from the payment of land 
rent, and was to receive a considerable share of 
any profits which resulted from the sale of the 

crop. Bad crops were to be at the risk of the 

government, in so far, at least, as these should 

not be owing to want of zeal and labor on the 

part of the Javanese. In apportioning the work 
on the village plantations, a theoretical standard 
was fixed as the work of one man, and four men 
were then made responsible for the result Thus 
there was no extreme task allotted, and it required 
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little evidence to prove that the system was really 
an advantage to the people themselves. 

The relations between the European contractor 
and the native cultivators were carefully regulated, 
so as to protect the native from force and the 
European from fraud. Large opportunity and 
every security and assistance were given to all 
Europeans seeking wealth by developing the re- 
sources of the soil. Certain limits were, however, 
imposed. Thus no European was allowed to 
foist his own terms on the natives, or to use his 
superior strength, knowledge, or capacity to gain 
advantages at the expense of the natives’ interests. 
On the other hand the government, strong in its 
determination to protect the natives from hard- 
ship, insisted that the small amount of work 
given out as each man’s portion should be done, 
and those who persisted in idling were punished. 
As a matter of fact, however, the advantages to 
be reaped from the system were so patent that in 
each village the great majority of the people were 
in favor of getting the work done, and, as a re- 
sult, idling was not encouraged, and the govern- 
ment seldom had cause to interfere. 

The results of General van den Bosch’s policy 
in Java are thus summarized by Mr. Money, in 
his “Java, or. How to manage a Colony.” The 
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revenue raised from 24 millions of florins, equal 
to 2 millions sterling, to 115 millions of florins, 
equal to 9^ millions sterling Instead of the 
former yearly deficit, a yearly net surplus of 
upwards of 45 millions of florins, equal to 3 ^ mill- 
ions sterling, out of a gross revenue of mill- 
ions sterling. The net surplus revenue paid to 
Holland exceeded the principal and interest both 
of the old debt and of all advances on account of 
the culture-system. The unproductive expendi- 
ture for the administration of the country raised 
from about 2 millions sterling to about 3 millions 
sterling, with a corresponding increase in the 
number and efficiency of the public servants. 
The reproductive expenditure on public works, 
and in developing the resources of the country 
raised from a mere trifle to over 2 millions sterling, 
annually. The imports raised from a yearly aver- 
age of about i|- millions sterling to over 5 mill- 
ions sterling. The exports raised from a yearly 
average of about 2 millions sterling to over 8 
millions sterling. Crime and litigation so dimin- 
ished that the judicial sittings of the local courts 
were reduced to an average of about thirty days 
in the year. The population raised in twenty-five 
years from about 6 millions in poverty, paying a 
revenue of about 2 millions sterling, or 6 shillings 
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and 8 pence per head, to ii millions of the 
richest peasantry in the East, paying a revenue of 
9 millions sterling, or i6 shillings and 6 pence 
per head. 

From 1871 the rigor of the culture-system has 
been gradually abated, and at the present time 
the greater portion of the trade of Java rests m 
the hands of private individuals or companies. 
The forced labor has given way to money taxes 
of various kinds, the most important of which are 
the poll-tax and the verpondmg, this latter being 
a tax on the value of house property and indus- 
trial plant. 

The abandonment of the culture-system has 
been followed by a serious falling off m the 
revenue of the colony, and from 1876 down to 
the present time, Java has failed to pay its ex- 
penses from its revenue. How great this change 
has been will be readily understood from the 
fact that from 1831 to 1875, Java yielded surplus 
revenue to the total sum of over 700,000,000 florins 
(about ^280,000,000), a very large proportion of 
which was paid into the Dutch Treasury, whilst 
from 1876 to 1898 there has been almost invari- 
ably a yearly deficit. 

During the past five years this deficit has 
been — 
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1894 • 

. . . 10,000,000 guilders 

= ^4,000,000 

189s . 

. . . 8,000,000 

({ 

= 3,200,000 

1896 . 

• . . 12,000,000 

u 

= 4,800,000 

1897 . 

. . . 19,000,000 

a 

= 7,600,000 

1898 . 

. ♦ . 15,000,000 

a 

= 6,000,000 


During the past twenty years there has been 
no considerable increase in the exports of Java, 
although the falling off in the government exports 
has been a little more than compensated for by 
the increase in private exports. That there has 
been no decrease in the total exports is due in a 
large measure to the fact that the pressure of 
population in the island has insured a fairly good 
labor supply. The density of the population has 
increased rapidly since 1872, as will be seen from 
the following figures. — 

Total population To the square mile 


1872 17,000,000 340 

1898 26,000,000 $20 


Although the culture-system is practically abol- 
ished, its effects remain. Mr. Henry Scott Boys, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, visited Java 
in 1889, and has recorded his impressions of 
the island in a little volume published in 1892 
at Allahabad. Himself a trained and experienced 
administrator under the British government, fa- 
miliar with the condition of the labonng classes 
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in India, Mr, Boys’s opinions are worthy of serious 
consideration. I conclude this chapter by quot- 
ing from his “Some Notes on Java and its Ad- 
ministration by the Dutch.” 

“ But when all is said against the culture-sys- 
tem, it must still be admitted that the cultivating 
class in Java is distinctly well-to-do The evi- 
dence to be drawn from a personal view of the 
rural population in their prosperous villages is 
decisive on this point, and the only conclusion 
to which we can come is that the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil and the entire absence of the 
landlord and middleman, enable the Javan peasant 
to bear up and even thrive under a system which 
violates in many ways our Western principles of 
justice and fair dealing, and which, unless it is 
most vigilantly supervised and directed, is capable 
of working ruin to the one who is unable to 
raise his voice on the subject. . . . From the 
slight sketch of Java and its institutions which 
has been given it will have been seen how dif- 
ferent are the methods of government adopted by 
Holland and England in their administration of 
their Onental possessions. We stnve our very best 
to rule India in the interest of the native popula- 
tion. The Dutch do not profess to study the 
well-being of their Javan subjects, save as an 
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object secondary to their own advantage. Eng- 
land expends the whole of her enormous revenue 
in India and sends not a rupee westwards, save 
for goods purchased, while Holland receives or- 
dinarily from Java, as pure tribute, more than 
one-third of her colony’s income. We lay our- 
selves out to give every Indian who cares to come 
forward for it what is practically a free education 
nght up to the Universities which we have estab- 
lished, and still continue to establish, all over 
India Holland of set purpose keeps its Eastern 
subjects as stupid and ignorant as possible.^ We 
are scrupulously exact in all our dealings with 
the natives, insisting on a full wage being paid 
for all work done, and checking, by all the means 
in our power, the tendency of all natives in au- 
thority to compel labor, while the Dutch have 
no hesitation in utilizing to the full this ten- 
dency and practically draw from this source a 
large portion of their revenue. The English pro- 
tect all rights in land, however shadowy they 
may be, and confer others; the Dutch admit no 
such rights and studiously avoid the introduc- 
tion of the proprietary pnnciple. We persist in 

^ An improvement has taken place in this respect In 1896 there 
were in Java 205 government schools for natives, with 37,000 pupils 
The government spent in 1896 about $500,000 on the education of 
the natives 
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impressing on the native mind that the Western 
and the Onental, the heir of Europe’s civiliza- 
faon and the successor to Eastern conservatism, 
are all equal and equally fitted for, and capable 
of, understanding and of profiting by those social 
institutions and forms of government to which 
we ourselves are so attached the Dutch frankly 
deny the equality and ridicule the notion that all 
the world should be ruled on the same principle. 

“ To the Anglo-Indian visiting Java and view- 
ing these great differences, it is somewhat hu- 
miliating to feel that the Dutch have most 
unquestionably, in one point at any rate, suc- 
ceeded where we have partially failed. Con- 
scious of the absolutely upnght intentions of his 
own government, and convinced that it is the 
first wish of every English official connected with 
the administration that all classes should share 
in the blessings which should flow from its be- 
nevolent measures, he is startled to find the great 
mass of agriculturalists in Java manifestly in a 
far better material condition than our own ryots. 
This is unquestionably the case, and the fact un- 
doubtedly proves that our treatment of the great 
questions relating to land tenures, which a hun- 
dred years ago were partly similar to those which 
have from time to time arisen in Java, have not 
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been dealt with in the manner best calculated 
to secure the happiness of the people. The de- 
nationalization of the land, which, from the time 
of Lord Cornwallis till the present day, has been 
more and more completely effected, has resulted 
in the aggrandizement of a class of wealthy land- 
lords and middlemen at the expense of the culti- 
vator of the soil, and we have surrendered that 
splendid position as owners of the land which 
enables the Dutch to appropriate for state pur- 
poses the whole rental of the country, and to 
insure that that rental shall always be so moder- 
ate in amount as to enable the peasant to pass 
his days in comfort and without care. Doubt- 
less Holland would do well to treat her rich 
dependency in a more generous, more unselfish 
spirit, and in many points she could undoubtedly 
take lessons from England, but the impartial 
student of the economics of the Eastern posses- 
sions of the two countries will certainly come 
also to the conclusion that India has much to 
learn from Java.” 


Summary 

The labor problem m Java was solved by the culture-system, 
mtroduced by Marshal Daendels m 1808, perfected by General 
Count Johannes van den Bosch, and gradually relaxed smce 1871 
by the Dutch government. 
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The general pnnciples of the culture-system were these All 
land belonged to the government, and was given out for cultiva- 
tion on the condition that of all produce four-fifteenths should 
be paid to the government. A class of Europeans known as 
^'contractors’* were encouraged by the government, by means 
of loans, to build factories and storehouses for the gathering 
and handling of the crops — chiefly sugar, coffee, and spices 

Behind this system lay the corvee or liability of the people to 
render a certain amount of firee service to the government in each 
year. The amount of such service varied between fifty and 
seventy-five days a year. 

By utilizing this forced labor the Dutch covered the island with 
excellent roads and erected handsome public edifices. 

The effects of the system were most stnking, a remarkable m- 
crease taking place in the production, revenue, and imports of 
the island, and a correspondmg improvement m the material con- 
ditions of the peasantry 

From 1871 onward the ngor of the system was relaxed, and m 
recent years taxes have been substituted for the corvee and the 
land has been thrown open to pnvate enterprise During the 
past five years the island, which formerly yielded a handsome 
annual profit to Holland, has had to face a yearly deficit averag- 
mg about |»5,ooo,ooo. 

The condition of the agncultural classes in Java compares very 
favorably with that of the same classes in India, and this has 
been attributed by writers to the fact that under the Dutch 
system there exist no landlords and middlemen to send up the 
rental of land. 



CHAPTER Vir 


THE COLONIAL PROBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES 

In the general treatment of my subject, and 
under the limitations which I imposed on my in- 
quiry, reference to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines was unnecessary, as their special con- 
ditions do not furnish us with material affecting 
in any way the broad facts which have passed 
under our notice. 

But if there was no reason why argument 
should be specially led from the conditions of 
these islands to the general subject, there is some 
justification for leading argument to these islands 
from the general facts of tropical colonization. 

If we look at the colonial problem of the 
United States in the light of the facts exhibited 
in this volume, we shall readily perceive that 
each of the colonies stands by itself in so far 
as natural, commercial, and political conditions 
are concerned. 

First, as regards the governmental problem. 
The administration of Hawaii should present few 
difficulties. The island has for many years been 


ai7 
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subjected to the American influence, the inhabi- 
tants have largely adopted American manners and 
customs , the prospenty of the island is due 
almost entirely to American enterprise; and no 
other foreign nation has established a connection 
with the island sufficiently important to rival that 
of the United States. The native mind has been 
familiar for years with the idea of annexation to 
the United States 

In the matter of education, Hawaii might serve 
as a model to the world. Nowhere is there a 
more excellent system of public schools, in few 
countries, either within or without the tropics, 
is the percentage of illiterates so small. Of all 
tropical countries Hawaii is the least unpromis- 
ing one in which to attempt the establishment of 
a more or less representative government. 

It would appear that, with a judicious limita- 
tion of the franchise, the people of Hawaii might 
be immediately invested with as great a degree 
of self-government as is enjoyed by the British 
tropical colonies having representative institutions 
without responsible government; and there would 
be a reasonable expectation that the results might 
be as favorable as those which have attended such 
a system in Barbados. 

In Puerto Rico the conditions are less favor- 
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able. The island has been for centuries under 
the rule of a nation whose political ideas and 
methods are fundamentally different from those 
of the American people. Instead of a native 
population used to American ways, familiar with 
American institutions, dependent on American 
capital, there is here a people with a very large 
admixture of Spanish blood, strongly affected both 
by custom and heredity toward Spanish methods, 
speaking the Spanish language, and with all the 
profound conservatism which, as far as manners 
and customs are concerned, so distinctively be- 
longs to the Spanish peasantry. 

According to the census returns of 1887, which 
are the latest available, the population of the 
island was 806,708, and of these 695,328, or 
more than 85%, could neither read or write. 

There seems little matenal here for represen- 
tative institutions. What a hundred years of 
American occupation may produce it is impossi- 
ble to tell, for it is much easier to impress 
a new nationality on natives who have never 
learned to adopt any Western civilization (like the 
natives of Hawaii a hundred years ago), than to 
erect a new standard of existence among a people 
who have been absorbing a European nationality 
for centuries. In one case you have only to 
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teach, in the other you must first eradicate all 
that has been taught from the beginning. 

In Puerto Rico, leaving out of the question 
any lengthened military occupation, the English 
Crown colony system, or a system modelled on 
similar lines, should prove the most satisfactory form 
of government, combining as it does strong home 
control with considerable deference to local opinion. 

The governmental problem in the Philippines 
is infinitely complex. A thousand islands with 
twice a thousand tribes, many tongues, many re- 
ligions, a climate unsuited, for the most part, to 
Europeans, and to the seat of the trouble an 
eight thousand mile trail , these are some of the 
factors of the Philippine situation. 

The population of the islands has been vari- 
ously estimated, but is probably between 7,000,000 
and 9,000,000. To say that five per cent of the 
people can read or wnte would be the grossest 
flattery. Taken as a whole the population is law- 
abiding and peaceful under normal conditions ; 
but there is a disturbing element. Nothing can 
be more unpromising, from the standpoint of a 
Western government, than a population ninety- 
nine hundredths of which is deeply ignorant, 
grossly superstitious, and highly sensitive to na- 
tive tradition, and of which the remaining one 
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hundredth is well educated, well versed in native 
customs, familiar with the native dialects and pos- 
sessed of the exquisite subtlety of the Oriental 
mind. 

To predict ultimate failure for the United 
States in the Philippines would be to blind one- 
self to the great qualities of the American peo- 
ple, to predict any immediate success would be 
to close one’s eyes to the grave difficulties to be 
faced and to credit the American system of gov- 
ernment with an elasticity and adaptability which 
it does not possess. I have encountered a feel- 
ing in the United States which, if it is wide- 
spread (and of this I have no means of judging), 
will postpone the day of success in the Philip- 
pines. This feeling is summed up in the fol- 
lowing remark made to me by an American 
gentleman of distinguished ability “ After all, 
the experience of other nations in the tropics is 
of little value to us, for none of the other people 
were Americans.” 

The commercial problem in the American col- 
onies IS almost entirely comprised in the one 
question of labor. We have seen that England 
can only sell her tropical subjects seventy-one cents’ 
worth of goods each a year, and that she draws 
from each only sixty-six cents’ worth of supplies. 
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These sums represent the result of a century’s 
work in increasing the purchasing power and the 
productive power of the people in the British 
tropical colonies. In view of this, what are the 
hopes of the American business man? 

A colony cannot buy goods until it produces 
goods for sale. The question therefore is, What is 
to be the productive eflSciency of the American 
colonies ? 

In Chapter V. I have dealt at some length 
with the system of indentured labor in force in 
the British colonies. It is within the knowledge 
of every one that Hawaii, one of the most produc- 
tive islands m the tropics, possibly the most pro- 
ductive, has been brought to its present state of 
eflSciency through the importation of contract 
laborers. We read every week of the importa- 
tion of hundreds of these contract laborers, in 
anticipation of the supply being cut off by an 
application of the United States laws in the 
island. If this is done, it is not difficult to fore- 
see the results. The American laborer, in whose 
interest the contract labor laws of the United 
States were passed, cannot go out to Hawaii and 
work in the cane-fields. If he were able to do so, 
the planters could not pay him an American 
wage unless the price of sugar was greatly in- 
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creased. With sugar at its present price cheap 
labor is absolutely necessary. 

’The sugar problem is not one very easy of 
solution. 

Granting a labor supply in Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, what is to be the status of American 
colonial sugar in the United States? Will a hos- 
tile tariff be erected against it.? If not, what is 
to become of the Louisiana sugar-planter, the 
Nebraska and California beet-grower, of the im- 
mense revenue derived from the duty on imported 
sugar ? 

Puerto Rico is more promising in the matter 
of natural labor supply than the Philippines. The 
population of Puerto Rico is largely Spanish. The 
census of 1887 showed 480,000 whites, 248,000 
colored, and 78,000 blacks. 

There is some hope here. The white man can 
be more readily brought to desire an improve- 
ment in his matenal condition than the black 
man, he can, therefore, be more readily made to 
work. But love of work does not characterize 
the white men in the tropics Mr. Robert T. 
Hill in his “ Cuba and Porto Rico with the other 
Islands of the West Indies” says of the Puerto 
Rican peasants — 

“ Although indolent, they are sagacious, and 
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skilful in conversation, fond of eating and drink- 
ing, and free in their customs, manners, and 
morals, as judged by our standard. The poorest 
gives his best to the passing stranger. They are 
not disposed to continuous labor, however, nor is 
this necessary in so prolific a land. Without 
much ambition or thought for the future, they 
are content to live for the passing to-day.” 

Puerto Rico is fairly thickly inhabited, and with 
the enclosure of estates and the absorbtion of the 
waste lands, it will not be many years before the 
pressure of population will insure a fair labor 
supply. 

In the Philippine Islands, as in Puerto Rico, the 
mass of the people do not work hard, because 
there is no need to do so. Professor Dean C. 
Worcester in his “The Philippine Islands” says 
of the natives. “Nature has done so much for 
her children in these islands that they have no 
need to labor hard in order to supply their few 
and simple wants. . . . Their laziness might be 
remedied by increasing their necessities” 

The following quotation from an article contrib- 
uted by me to the February, 1899, number of 
Appleton’s Popular Sctence Monthly will serve 
to show the peculiar nature of the labor problem 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines — 
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“ The development of the tropics will be in the 
direction of agriculture rather than manufacturing, 
and the requirements of tropical agriculture in 
respect of labor are most arbitrary. It is not 
sufficient that the labor supply is ample, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it must be at all 
times immediately available. 

“ Thus, a mine-owner whose men go out on 
stnke is, briefly, placed in this position . He 
will lose a sum of money somewhat larger than 
the amount of profit he could have made during 
the period of the strike had it not occurred. His 
coal, however, is still there, and is not less valu- 
able — indeed, in the case of a prolonged strike, 
may actually be more valuable — when the stnke 
is over, work can easily be resumed where it 
was dropped, and dunng the idle days the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the mine cease The 
greater part of the loss sustained in the instance 
I have supposed is not out-of-pocket loss, but 
merely the failure to realize prospective profits. 

“ On the other hand, a sugar estate in the 
tropics spends about eight months out of the 
twelve in cultivating the crop, and the remaining 
four in reaping and boiling operations. By the 
time the crop is ready to reap many thousands 
of dollars have been expended on it by way of 

Q 
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planting, weeding, draining, and the application of 
nitrogenous manures If from any cause the labor 
supply fails when the cutting of the canes is 
about to commence, every cent expended on the 
crop is wasted , and if for want of labor the canes 
which are cut are not transported within a few 
hours to the mills, they turn sour and cannot be 
made into sugar. It will thus be seen that in the 
case of sugar-growing a perfectly reliable labor 
supply is the first requisite. 

“ The same might be said of the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, and tropical fruits.” 

I have attempted in this chapter no minute 
analysis of the colonial problem of the United 
States. It is a fit subject for a volume from the 
pen of a writer more versed than myself in 
American afifairs. My object has been merely to 
suggest to my readers a few points which appear 
to me, in the light of a long residence in the 
tropics, and some study, to lie on the surface of 
the situation. 

Of this there can be no doubt, that, as with indi- 
viduals, a statesman, a physician, a pianist, a lawyer, 
cannot be made in a day, so with nations, the abil- 
ity to administer and control colonies cannot spring 
up in a mght, but must proceed from earnest study 
and sincere endeavor long continped. 
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Note — Much of the early history of the colonies and depend- 
encies of the European nations may be found in the following 
collections of voyages — 

Burney (Captam James) . . Chronological History of the Dis- 
coveries in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean. 5 vols London 1803-17. 
Callendar (J ) . . Terra Australis Cognita , or, Voyages to the 
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Holland, Sumatra, Nicobar Isles, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Santa Hellena 
Their Soils, Rivers, Harbors, Plants, 
Fruits, Ammals, etc , and Their Cus- 
toms, Religion, Government, Trade, etc , 
1673-99 3 vols. London. 1697-1705. 
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Hakluyt (R.) . . . Pnncipal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, 
and Discoveries of the English Nation. 
3 vols. 1598-1600. New ed. 5 vols. 
London 1809-12 

The Pubhcations of the Hakluyt Society, 
founded in 1846 
***** 

It is to be noted that official publications are not included m 
the above hsts or in those which follow. The British Parliament- 
ary Papers on Colonial Affairs are a most important source of 
information A list of many hundreds of these Papers may be 
found on pages 332-343 of the Colonial Office List for 1899 
(published by Messrs Hamson and Sons, London). 

Amongst the annual pubhcations which contain accurate mfor- 
mation about the colonies of Great Bntain may be mentioned 
The Colonial Office List, London , The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
London and New York; and Whitaker’s Almanack, London. 
Many of the Bntish colonies pubhsh Year-Books of their own. 
***** 
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De Lanessan (J. L ) 
Deschamps (L) . . 


Gaffarel (P ) . . , . 
Gasquet (A ) . . . . 

Norman (C. B.) . . 


La Colonisation scientifique et les Colonies 
frangaises. Pans 1884 
L’Expansion colomale de la France. Pans. 
1886. 

Histoire de la Question colomale en France. 
Pans. 1891. 

Histoire Sommaire de la Colomsation fran- 
^aise. Pans. 1894, 

Les Colonies frangaises. Pans. 1888 
Geographic de la France et de ses Colomes 
et Protectorats Pans. 1892. 

Colonial France. London. 1886. 
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Rambaud (A) . . La France coloniale Pans 1886 

Rongier (J C P ) . Precis de Legislation et d’Economie colon- 
iale Pans. 1895 

Vignon (L) . , . . L’Expansion de la France. Pans 1891. 

WORKS ON THE FRENCH COLONIES AND PROTEC- 
TORATES IN AFRICA 

Algeria 

Burdean (A L.) . . L’Alg^rie en 1891 Pans 1892. 

Gaffarel (P ) .... L’Alg^ne Histoire, Conquete, Colonisation. 
Pans 1883 

Leroy-Beaulieu (P) L’Alg^ne et la Tunisie. Pans 1887 

MoreU Q R.) ... Algeria The Topography and History, 
Political, Social, and Natural, of French 
Afnca London. 1854 

Nugent (EE G ) . A Land of Mosques and Marabouts. Lon- 
don. 1894 

ViUot (Le Capitaine) . . Moeurs, Coutumes, et Institutions des- 
Indigenes d’Alg^ne. Pans. 1872. 

Tunis 

Broadley (A M). . Tunis, Past and Present. London 1882. 

De Lanessan Q. L ) La Tunisie. Pans 1887. 

Faucon (N ) .... La Tunisie avant et depuis TOccupation 
frangaise. Pans. 1893 

Graham (A ) and Ashbee (H S ) . . Travels m Tunisia London. 
1887 

Ohvier (L) . . . . . La Tunisie. Pans 1898. 

Pavy (A) Histoire de la Tunisie. Tours. 1894, 

French West Africa 

Castellam (C.) . . , Vers le Nil frangais avec la Mission Mar- 
chand Pans 1898. 
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D’Espagna (P). . . Jours de Gmn^e. Pans 1898. 
D’Estampes (L) . . La France au Pays noir. Pans. 1893. 
D’Octon (P, V.) • . Terre de Mort , Soudan et Dahomey. Pans. 
1892 

Dubois (F) . . . Timbuctoo the Mystenous. London 1896. 

DybowskiQ) . . , La Route du Tchad Pans 1893 
Keltic (J S) . . . The Partition of Africa. London 1893. 

Kingsley (Miss M.) . Travels in West Afhca. London 1897 
Mourner (M ) , • . France noire C6te dTvoire et Soudan. 
Pans 1894 

Tout^e (Comm.) . . Dahomd, Niger, Touareg Pans. 1897. 

RiuNION 

Keller (C.) ..... Natur und Volksleben der Insel R^umon. 
Basel 1888. 

Ohver (W. D.) . . . Crags and Craters Rambles in the Island 
of R^umon London. 1896, 

Madagascar 

Dawson (E W.) . • Madagascar ; its Capabilities and Resources. 
London 1895. 

Ellis (W.) History of Madagascar. London. 1838. 

Hanotaux (G.) . . . UAffaire de Madagascar. Pans 1896. 

La Vaissi^re (P ) . Vmgt Ans a Madagascar. Pans 1885 

Leroy (L) Les Frangais a Madagascar Pans 1883. 

Maude (F C.) . . . Five Years m Madagascar. London. 1895. 
McLeod Q L). . . Madagascar and its People. London. 
1865 

Ohver (S P ) . . . . The True Story of the French Dispute m 
Madagascar London. 1885. 

Routier (G ) .... Les Droits de la France sur Madagascar, 
Pans. 1893. 
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Tonkin 

Billet (A) . . • . Deux Ans dans leHaut Tonkin Pans. 1898. 

Courtois(E). . . . Le Tonkin frangais. Paris 1891. 
D'Orleans (Prince H.) . . Autour du Tonkin Pans. 1896. 
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Leftvre (E) . . Un Voyage au Laos Pans. 1898. 

Norman (C B.) . . Tonkin, or, France in the Far East. Lon- 
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Norman (H) . . Peoples and Politics of the Far East. Lon- 
don 1895 

Annam, Cambodia, and Cochin China 

Chailley-Bert (J ) . La Colonisation de ITndo-Chme Pans. 
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De la Linje (M) . L'Empire d'Annam et le Peuple Annamite. 
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De Lanessan (J L) LTndo-Chme fran9aise. Pans 1889. 

Faure (A) Les Frangais en Cochmchine au 18® Si^cle. 

Pans 1891. 

Jammes (H L.) . . Au Pays Annamite. Pans 1898. 

Declare (A) . .. Cambodge, Contes et L^gendes Pans 1895. 

Mouhot (A, H.) . . Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, 
Cambodia, and Laos, dunng 1858-60. 
London. 1864. 

WORKS ON FRENCH COLONIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 

Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana 

Aube (H.) ..... La Martinique. Son Present et son Avenir. 
Pans. 1882. 
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Coudreau (H. A) . Dix Ans de Guyane Paris 1892 
Chez nos Indiens. Paris. 1893. 

Garaud (L.) . . • , Trois Ans a la Martinique Pans. 1892. 

Hearn (L ) Two Years in the French West Indies. New 

York 1890 

Lacour (A.) .... Histoire de la Guadeloupe Basse-Terre 
(Guadeloupe) 1855-60 

WORKS ON FRENCH COLONIES IN AUSTRALASIA 
AND OCEANIA 

New Caledonia, Marquesas Islands, Tahiti, etc 

Clavel(P. M) . . Les Marquisiens Pans 1885. 

De Salims (P A.) . Manns et Missionaires Conquete de la 
Nouvelle Cal^donie, 1843-53 Pans. 
1892 

Eynaud des Vergnes (P. E ) . . L’Archipel des lies Marquises. 
Pans 1877 

Haurigot (G ) ... Les fetablissements frangais dans ITnde et 
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Hort (D ) Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. London. 

1S95 

Le Chartier (H.) - . Tahiti et les Colomes firan^aises de la Poly- 
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donie en 1890 Pans 1893 
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WORKS ON GERMAN COLONIES AND COLONIZATION 

(General) 

Deckert (E ) , . . . Die Kolomalreiche und Kolonisationsobjecte 
der Gegenwart Leipzig. 1885. 

Fabn (F.) Funf Jahre deutscher kolonialpohtik. Gotha. 

1889. 
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Jung(C. E) . . • . Deutsche Kolonien. Leipzig 1884. 
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WORK ON THE GERMAN COLONY IN ASIA 
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Franzius (G.) .... Deutschlands Erwerbung in Ostasien, Berlin. 
1898. 

WORKS ON GERMAN COLONIES IN THE PACIFIC 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck Archipelago, Solomon 
Islands, Marshall Islands, the Carolines 

Guppy (H B ) . . . The Solomon Islands and their Natives. 
London. 1887. 
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Hager (C) Die Marshall-Inseln. Leipzig. 1886. 

Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und der Bismarck 
Archipel. Leipzig 1886 

Miguel (G ) .... Estudio sobre las Islas Carolinas. Madnd. 
1887 

Woodford (C. M.) . A Naturalist Among the Head Hunters. 
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(General) 
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des Pays-Bas Pans. 1883. 
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Groningen 1891 
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ten Have (J. J ) . . Land en volk onzer Kolomen. Graven- 
hage. 1892- 

WORKS ON DUTCH COLONIES IN THE EAST INDIES 
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Amtzenius (G ) . . Beschouwmgen over de Gouvemmentskoffie- 
cultuur op Java. *s Gravenhage 1890. 

Barfus (E von) • . Elnegsfahrten ernes alten Soldaten im fer- 
nen Osten. Stuttgart 1893. 

Boys (H S ) . . . . Some Notes on Java and its Administration 
by the Dutch Allahabad. 1892. 

Bradley (W ) . . . . The Wreck of the Nisero, and Our Captiv- 
ity m Sumatra. London 1884. 

Grashuis (G. J.) . . De Regeenngs-Reglementen van Neder- 
landsch-Indie. Leiden 1893. 

Guillemard (F. H.) The Cruise of the " Marchesa.** London. 
1886. 
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1898 

Marsden (W) ... The History of Sumatra, London. 1847. 
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den 1897 

Money (J W. B) . Java^ or, Howto manage a Colony Lon- 
don, 1861. 

Raffles (Sir T. S ) . History of Java London 1830 

Scherer (G A ) . . Hoe moet Atjeh gepacificeerd worden ? 

*s Gravenhage 1891 

Schoch (C F ) . . . De Heerendiensten op Java, Graven- 
hage 1891. 

Scidmore (Miss E R ) . Java, the Garden of the East. New 

York 1897. 

Wallace (A. R ) . . The Malay Archipelago. London. 1883. 

Wessels (L) . . . . De opheffing van het Monopohe van de 

Geelwongen Koffiecultuur op Java, 
's Gravenhage 1890 

Worsfold (W. B) . A Visit to Java London 1893. 
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AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam 

Kappler (A ) . . . . Hollandisch-Guiana Stuttgart 1881. 

Surinam, seme Land und seme Kultur-Ver- 
haltnisse. Stuttgart 1887. 

Palgrave (W. G ) . Dutch Guiana. London. 1876 

van der Houven van Ordt (A J ) , . Het Regeenngs-Regle- 

ment van Sunname. Leiden. 1895 
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WORKS ON THE AMERICAN POSSESSIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES 

Cuba 

Ballou (M. M.) . . History of Cuba Boston. 1854 

Due South, or, Cuba Past and Present. 
Boston 1885 

Cabrera (R.) .... Cuba and the Cubans Philadelphia 1896. 
Hill (R. T.) .... Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other 
Islands of the West Indies New York. 
1898. 

Humboldt (A. von) The Island of Cuba New York 1856. 
Pezuela (J de la) . Histona de la isla de Cuba. Madrid 1868. 
PhiUippo (J M.) . The United States and Cuba. London. 
1857. 

Puerto Rico 

Abbad (I.) Histona, geografica, civil, y politica de la 

isla de San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico. 
Madnd. 1788 

Cordova (P T) . . Memonas de Puerto Rico Puerto Rico. 
1831 

Hill (R T.) .... Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other 
Islands of the West Indies. New York, 

1898. 

WORKS ON THE AMERICAN POSSESSIONS IN THE 

PACIFIC 

The Philippine Islands 

Foreman (J.) . . . The Phihppme Islands. 2d ed New York 

1899. 

La Gironi^re (P de) . . . Twenty Years m the Phihppines. 
London. 1853. 
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Marche (A. A ) . . Lu^on et Palaouan Six Annies de Voy- 
ages aux Philippines Pans 1887. 

Worcester (D. C.) . The Philippine Islands and their People, 
New York 1898. 

Hawaii 

Blackman (W. F.) . The Making of Hawau New York 1899 

Chambers (HE), Constitutional History of Hawaii. Balti- 
more 1896 

Cheever (H T) . . Life in the Sandwich Islands New York 
1851 

Marcuse (A ) ... Die Hawaiischen Inseln. Berlm. 1894. 

Sauvm (G ) . . , . Un Royaume polyndsien lies Hawaii. 
Pans 1893. 

WORKS ON ITALIAN COLONIES AND COLONIZATION 

Bompiani(S) . . . Italian Explorers in Africa London. 1891. 

Brunialti (A) ... LTtalia e la Questione coloniale Milano. 
1885. 

Grandi (T ) .... LTtalia in Africa. Alessandna. 1890 

Martini (F) .... NelP Africa italiana Milano 1891 

Zona (T.) Avvemre Coloniale dTtaha Palermo 1886. 

WORKS ON PORTUGUESE COLONIES AND 
COLONIZATION 

Andrade Corvo (J de) . , Estudios sobre as Provmcias ultra- 
mannas. 4 vols. Lisboa. 1883-87. 

Bettencourt (E. A. de) . . . Descobnmentos, guerras e con- 
quistas dos Portuguezas em Terras do 
Ultramar nos Seculos 15 e 16, Lisboa. 
1881-82, 
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Lopes de Lima Q. J ) . . Histona da Africa Oriental Portu- 

gueza Lisboa. 1862 

Mayo (The Earl of) . . . The Claims of Portugal to the Congo. 

London. 1883. 

Montiero (R) Delagoa Bay. London. 1891. 

Pmheiro Chagas (M ) . . As Colonias portuguezas no Seculo 19. 

Lisboa 1890 

Vasconcellos (E J. de C ) As Colonias portuguezas. Geographia 
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boa 1896. 
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Momer-WiUiams (Sir M), 237, 238. 
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Morell (JR), 250 

Moresby (Capt), 243. 

Morgen (C ), 254 
Mouhot (A H ), 252 
Mourner (M ), 251 
Munro (J E. C ), 235. 
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Nassau (H J ), 255 
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Newland (S ), 241 
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Norman (H ), 252 
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Octon, see D’Octon. 
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Oliver (W D ), 25X. 

Olmer (L ), 250 
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Plumer (H ), 234 
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Powles (L D ), 245 
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Price (J M ), 242. 

Prowse (D W ), 236 
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R. 
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Rambaud (A), 250 
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Reed (W),243 
Rees (W L), 241. 
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Rongier (J C P), 250. 

Roth (H L ), 239, 242. 

Routier (G ), 251. 

Roydhouse (T R ), 240. 
Rusden (GW), 240, 243. 
Russell (H S ), 241, 

Russell (R ), 232 

S. 

Sacerdoti (V), 228. 

Salmis, see De Salmis. 

Salmon (C S ), 230. 

Sanderson (£.), 231. 


Sauvin (G ), 258 
Scherer (G A ), 256 
Schmidt (E ), 238. 

Schoch (C F ), 256 
Schomburgk (Sir R H ), 245, 247. 
Scidmore (Miss E R.), 256, 
Seddall (H ), 244. 

Seeley (JR), 230. 

Seeman (B ), 243 
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Shaw (Miss F L), 240. 

Shephard (C ), 246 
Slatin Pasha, 233 
Somerset (H S ), 235 
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Strachey (Sir J ), 238 
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Sword (W D ), 233 
Sykes (F W), 234. 
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Tarrmg (C J ), 230. 
ten Have (J J), 255. 

Tennent (Sir J E ), 238. 

Theal (G McC ), 231. 

Thomson (H C.), 234. 

Thornton (T H ), 238. 

Thum, see im Thum. 

Todd (A), 230 
Torrens (R ), 241 
Toutee (Comm), 251. 

Trail (H D.), 233 
Trendell (A. jr R ), 230. 

Trollope (A ), 231, 

Trotter (Col ), 234 

U. 

UnienviUe, see D’Umenville, 
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Vaissifere, see La Vaissi^re, 

Vandeleur (S), 234 

van der Houven van Ordt (A J ), 256 

van Ortroy, see Ortroy 

Vasconceilos (E J de C), 259 

Vergnes, see Eyriaud des Vergnes 

Verleuil (L A A de), 247 

Vignon (L ), 250 

ViUot (Le Capitaine), 250. 

Vogel (M ), 230 
Volz (B ), 254 
von Barfus, see Barfus 
von Humboldt, see Humboldt 
von Hesse-Wartegg, see Hesse- War- 
tegg 

von Weber, see Weber 
W 

Wakefield (E G),230 
Walker (H deR 3,240 
Wallace (A. R ), 239, 256. 

Wallace (D M 3,233 
Wallace (R ), 231 
Weber (C von), 231 
Webster (H C), 243. 


Weedon (T), 241, 

Wells (S.), 246 
Wessels (L), 256 
Westgarth (Wm )> 241, 

White (J 3 , 243 

Wiart, see Carton de Wiart 

Widdicombe (J), 230 

Wilkinson (H S )» 229 

Williams (SirM ),jtf^Momer- Williams. 

Wilmot (A ), 231 

Wilson (C T ), 234, 

Wilson (Mrs R ), 243 
Wingate (Lt -Col ), 233, 

Woodcock (HI), 247 
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A 

Abohtion of slavery, see Slavery 
Advantages, accruing to a dependency 
from Its dependence, 62, 63 , of Crown 
Colony government, 69, 81 , of repre- 
sentative institutions without responsi- 
ble government, 67, 68, 80 
Africa, Bntish tropical colonies in, 37, 80 , 
Cecil Rhodes and South Africa, 30-32, 
French tropical colonies in, 70, Car- 
man East Africa, 19 , German South- 
West Africa, 19, the negro in, 155- 
157 , scramble for, 16 , Vandals m, 2 , 
works relating to colonization of, 
230-234, 250, 251, 254, 258, 259 See 
also under each Afncan country or 
colony, as Egypt, Natal, etc 
African “ scramble, ” 16 
After-dinner speeches m England, 23 j 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of, 25 | 

Algena, works relating to, 250 
American Civil War, disturbance of 
trade caused by, 94 

American colonies, works relatmg to, 
sS 7 t 258 

American War of Independence, 6, 7, 10, 
a6, 35, 36 , Its effect on pubhc opmion 
m England. 8, 35 
Anguilla, 37, 80 

Annam, 70, 82 , works relatmg to, 252 
Antigua, 37, 80, 92, exports, value of per 
capita, 163 , population, 163, pressure 
of, 161, works relating to, 246 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, 167. 
diroLKla, 3 

Appointments, open to colored men in 
Bntish colonies, 55. ^ ci'^l service 

in Bntish Guiana subject to approval of 
the Crown, 51, to offices in Bntish 


colonies other than the self-governing 
colonies subject to the approval of 
Her Majesty s Government, 57 
Athenians, 2 

Australasia, the Enghsh common law m, 
43 , works relating to, 241-243, 253 
Australasian governments, their status 
defined, 39 

Austrian Succession, 24- 
Austro-Hunganan Ausgleich, 18 

B 

Bahamas, 92 , works relating to, 245 
Barbados, 4, 9, 37, 80, 92, 218, consti- 
tution, 51 , illegitimate births, 155 , pop- 
ulation, pressure of, 161, total, 163, 
white, 56 n , value of exports per cap- 
ita, 163 , works relating to, 245 
Basutoland, works relating to, 230 
Batavia founded, 196 
Beaulieu, see Leroy-Beaulieu 
Bechuanaland, Cecil Rhodes m, 31, 
works relating to, 234 
Belgium, colonial activity m, 17. 

Benin, works relatmg to, 233 
Berlm Conference, 17 
Bermuda, 92 , works relatmg to, 236 
Bismarck, his colonial policy, 19 
Bismarck Archipelago, 19 , works relat- 
ing to, 255 

Boers, at Majuba HiU, 31 1 Gladstone’s 
policy toward them, 31 
Bosch (General van den), changes Java 
from a source of expense to a source 
of revenue to Holland, 204 , develops 
culture-system in Java, 203-210 , made 
Governor-General of Java, 203 , takes 
up and perfects work of Marshal 
Daendels, 204 
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Boys (H S), compares condition of 
India and Java, 212-215 , on properly 
nghts in Java, 200, 201 

Bntish Central Africa, works relating to, 
234 * 

Bntish Colonial Civil Service, see Cml 
Service 

Bntish colonial conception, Cecil 
Rhodes's influence on, 23, 24, 30-32, 
36, first stage of, 6, 7, 34-36, five men 
who have helped to develop it, 23, 24 , 
Fronde's influence on, 23, 24, 28, 36 , 
Joseph Chamberlain’s influence on, 
23, 24, 28-30, 36, Kipling’s influence 
on, 23, 24, 32-34, 36 , Queen Victona’s 
mfluence on, 34-36 , second stage 
of, 7-15, 34-36, Sir J R Seeley’s 
influence on, 24, 27, 36, third stage 
of, 19-36 , two causes which have 
contnbuted to its final development, 

36 

British Colonies and Colonization, works 
relating to, 228-249 

Bntish Colonies and Possessions, 
achieving their commercial indepen- 
dence, 97, 98, loi, 126 , apphcabihty m 
them of laws of Great Bntain, 42, 43 , 
EXPORTS, total value of, 98, 99, 125, 
diagram 2 facmg p 98, summaiy of 
diagrams facing p 127, value of to 
United Kingdom, 98, 99, 125, diagram 
2 facing p 98, summary of diagrams 
facmg p 127, compared with value of 
exports from United States to United 
Kingdom, 105, 106, per capita, 105, 
importance to England as a source of 
supply, 96, 97, 104-106, 126, and as a 
market for Bntish goods, 99, 100, 106, 
107, 126 , IMPORTS, total value of, 100, 
loi, 125, diagram 4 fricmg p 101, 
summary of diagrams facing p 127, 
value of Bntish goods imported, 100, 
loi, 125, diagram 4 facing p 101, sum- 
mary of diagrams facing p 127, com- 
pared with values of imports of British 
goods into United States, 106, 107, per 
capita, 106 , population, 105 , powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of a Gov- 
ernor in, 56-59, self-government in, 
39, slavery in, see Slavery, Slaves, 
works relating to, 228-249 further 

under each colony and possession 


Bntish Colonies in Australasia, works 
relating to, 239-243 

Bntish Colonies m Central and South 
Amenca, works relating to, 247 

British Colonies in North Amenca, works 
relating to, 235, 236 

Bntish Colonies m West Africa, works 
relating to, 231, 232 

Bntish Colonies in West Indies, works 
relating to, 244-247 See also West 
Indies, Bntish 

Bntish East Africa, works relating to, 234 

Bntish Empire, confederation of, 29, 
slavery in, see Slavery, Slaves , ton- 
nage of steam vessels belonging to, 14 
See further under vanous parts of Em- 
piie and under Bntish Colonies, etc 

Bntish Guiana, 4, 37, 80, 92, a colony- 
having representative institutions but 
not responsible government, 45, and 
the Extradition Treaty between Hol- 
land and Great Bntain, 42, 43, ap- 
pointments to civil service subject to 
approval of Crown, 51, Combined 
Court, 45, 47-50, Its powers, 48, re- 
fuses to vote salaries of officials, 48, 49, 
Court of Policy, 45, 50, government 
majonty in, 47, its powers, 47, pro- 
cedure in, 47, Crown has power to 
legislate by Order-m-Council, 49 , 
death late, 188 , Earl Giey’s despatch 
on the condition of Britsh Guiana m 
1849, 49, 50 , East Indian depositors m 
savings bank, numbei of, 188, amount 
of their deposits, 188 , electoral system, 
45, 46, Executive Council, 45, 50, its 
ffinclions, 50, 51 , expoits, value of per 
capita, 163, fugitive cnmmals from 
Dutch Guiana, 42, 43, illegitimate 
births, 155 , Immigration Agent Gen- 
eral, his duties and powers, 171-173, 
178, 180, 181, 189, 190, 193 , indentured 
labor, 161, 163-194 See also under 
Indentured Labor, Indentured Labor- 
ers , legislature, 45-48 , population, 
163, proclamaton to the freed slaves, 
148-150 , productive efficiency, 162, 
163, qualifications of voters, 45, 46, 
48 , riots following emancipation, 145- 
148, Roman-Dutch law used, 43, 
siaries of officials, 60, slave laws, 
137-139 , works relatmg to, 247 
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Bntish Honduras, 37, 80, 92; constitu- 
tion, 51 , works relating to, 247 
BnUsh New Guinea, 37, 80 , constitution, 
51 , works relating to, 243 
Bntish non-tropical colonies, value of ex- 
ports per capita to United Kingdom 
compared with value of exports per 
capita from Umted States and from 
Bntish tropical colonies to United 
Kmgdom, no, 127 , value of imports of 
Bntsh produce per capita compared 
with value per capita of imports of 
Bntish produce into United States and 
mto Bntish tropical colomes, in, 127 , 
population, no 

Bntish North Borneo Company, 38, 
works relating to temtoiy of, 239 
Bntish Possessions and Protectorates m 
Africa, works relating to, 230-234 
Bntish South Africa Company, works 
relating to temtory of, 234 
Bntish tropical colonies, absence of self- 
government m, 44 , civil service, 53-56, 
82, Crown Colony government in, 
5 i“ 53 i 68-70, 81, 82, Crown has power 
of controlhng legislation m, 44, ex- 
ports, value of per capita to United 
Kmgdom compared with value per 
capita of exports to United Kingdom 
from Umted States and from the Bnt- 
ish non-tropical colonies, no, 127, 
forms of government in, 37, 44-70, 
imported indentured labor m, 161-194, 
imports, value of Bntish produce im- 
ported per capita compared with the 
value of imports of Bntish produce 
per capita into United States and into 
Bntish non-tropical colomes, in, 127, 
hst of, 37, 38, 80, list of higher officials 
in, 54, 55, may be divided mto two 
classes as regards their form of govern- 
ment, 44, 80, pressure of population 
m, 161 , productive effiaency of van- 
ous ones compared, 162-164; repre- 
sentative institutions m, 44, 63-68, 80, 
81, salaries of officials m, 60, slavery 
m, see Slavery, Slaves. 

C 

Cahfomia, its area compared with that 
of United Kmgdom, 21 


Cambodia, 70, 82, works relating to, 
252 

Cameroon, 19, works relating to, 254 
Canada, 92, 109, confederation of, 29, 
works relating to, 235 
Canadian Rebelhon, 10, 35, 

Cape of Good Hope, 92, 109 , export of 
diamonds, 91, exports, value of m 
1856 and 1897, 93, imports, value of 
m 1856 and 1897, 93 , mcrease in trade 
of, 92, 93 , policy of Cape Parhament, 
31 , works relating to, 230, 231 
C^ohne Islands, works relating to, 255. 
Casa de Contraction, 129 
Celebes, works relating to, 255, 256. 
Ceylon, 26, 37, 80, 92 , constitution, 51 , 
salanes of officials, 60 , works relating 
to, 238 

Chamberlain (Right Hon Joseph), 23, 
24 , and confederation of Bntish Em- 
pire, 29 , and confederation of Canada, 
29, and true conception of Bntish 
Empire, 29, 35, 36, and West India 
Royal Commission, 30, foreign and 
colonial speeches, 28, mfluence on 
Bntish colonial conception, 28-30, 36 , 
speech at banquet to Lord Lammmg- 
ton, 29, at dinner of Toronto Board of 
Trade, 29, at Royal Colomal Insti- 
tute, 29 

Chandemagore, 70, 82 
Cml Service, m Bntish tropical colomes, 
attracts a high class of men, 53, 82, 
colored men ehgible for appointment 
in, 55, 56, 82, excellence of, 61, 62, 
nature of, 53, 60-62, 82 , promotion m, 
54, 82 , salanes of officials, 60, 82 
Civil War, Amencan, see Amencan Civil 
War 

CUve, destroys French mfluence m India, 
26 

Cochm-Chma, French, see French Co- 
chin-Chma 
Colbert, 16 
Cohgny, 16 

Collections of voyages, 248, 249 
College of Financial Representatives, 
48 

Colley (Sir George), at Majuba Hill, 31. 
Coloma, 3 

Colomal Conception, see Bntish Colo- 
nial Conception. 
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Colonial expansion, of France, i6, 17, 
of Germany, 17-19 
Colonial Office, Bntish, 69 
Colonial policy, of Continental Powers, 
16-19 » of England, see England’s Colo- 
nial Policy 

Colonial problem of the United Slates, 
217-226 

Colonies, see under Bntish Colonies, 
Bntish Tropical Colonies, etc 
Colonies and Colonization, works relat- 
mg to, 227-259 

Colony, advantages accruing to a colony 
from its dependence, 62, 63, and from 
its form of government, 67-69, dis- 
advantages accruing to a colony from 
its dependence, 63, and from its form 
of government, 63-69 , distinction be- 
tween a colony and a dependency, 3, 
4, Governor of a British colony, his 
powers, duties, and responsibilities, 56- 
59 , meaning of the term, 1-5, 33 
Colored men, and appointments m the 
British Colonial Civil Service, 55, $6 , 
form the majority of voters and of the 
elected section of the legislature m 
Bntish Guiana, 46 | 

Columbus, 129 , his opinion of natives 
of Cuba and Hayti, 130 
Combined Court, see British Guiana 
Commercial restrictions, a cause of war, 
122, m the Bntish colonies, 6, 7, m 
Java, 196 

Commission, the Royal West Indian, 28, 

30 

Conference, the Berlin, 17 , the Colonial, 

19 

Congo, French, see French Congo 
Conseils d’arrondissements, 72 
Cotton, disturbance of cotton trade 
caused by American Cml War, 94, 
quantity of, imported into England 
from United States m years i860, 
1863-65, 94, quantity imported into 
England from British Colonies in i860 
and 1863, 94 

Court of Policy, see Bntish Guiana 
Crown, the Bntish, has power to control 
legislation in all Bntish tropical colo- 
nies, 44, seldom uses its power of 
acting summarily toward the smaller 
colonies, sa 


Crown Colonies, Bntish, difference be- 
tween them and those Bntish colonies 
having representative mstitutions with- 
out responsible government, 44, 51, 52, 
81 , governors of, their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, 52, 53, guided by advice 
of local councils, 69, 81 , hst of, 37 

Crown Colony government, 51-53, 81, 82 , 
advantages of, 69, 81, disadvantages 
of, 68, 69 , Mr C P Lucas’s opinion 
of, 70 

Cuba, Columbus’s opmion of the natives, 
130, mines, 129, treatment of natives 
by Spaniards, 130, works relating to, 
2S7 

“ Culture-system,” see Java 

Curve, showing proportion per cent which 
the value of imports from British Colo^ 
nies and Possessions bore in each year 
from 1856-95 to the value of the total 
imports of the United Kingdom, dia- 
gram 1 facing p 96 , showing propor- 
tion per cent which the value of exports 
to the United Kingdom bore in each 
year from 1856-95 to the value of the 
total exports of the Bntish Colonies and 
Possessions, diagram 2 facing p 98, 
showing the proportion per cent which 
the value of exports to the British Colo- 
nies and Possessions bore m each year 
from 1856-95 to the value of the total 
exports of produce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom, diagram 3 
facing p 100 , showing the proportion 
per cent which the value of imports of 
produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom bore in each year from 1856- 
95 to the value of the total imports of 
the Bntish Colonies and Possessions, 
diagram 4 facing p 101 , showmg the 
proportion per cent which the value of 
imports from the United States bore in 
each year from 1859-98 to the value of 
the total imports into the United King- 
dom, diagram 5 facing p 102, show- 
ing the proportion per cent which the 
value of exports to the United States 
bore m each year from 1859-98 to the 
value of the total exports of produce 
and manufactures of the United King- 
dom, diagram 6 facing p 103 , show- 
mg the proportion per cent which the 
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value of zmports from the French Colo- 
mes and PossesstoTts bore m each year 
from 1877-96 to the value of the total 
tmports of France, diagram 7 facmg 
p 1 16, showing the proportion per 
cent which the value of exports to the 
French Colonies and Possesswns'bQPC^ m 
each year from 1877-96 to the value of i 
the toted exports of France, diagram 7 
facing p 116 

Cyprus, Bntish occupaton of, 244 , works 
relating to, 244 

D 

Daendels (Marshal), 197, m Java, builds 
roads, 201, his success, 197, his work 
continued by Van den Bosch, 203, 204, 
215, known as “The Iron Marshal," 
197, lays foundation of culture-system, 
202, 216, organizes corvee^ 201 

Dahomey, 70, 82 , value and direction of 
exports m 1897, 118 , value and ongm 
of imports m 1897, 118 , works relating 
to, 251 

Debates, at Washington and West- 
minster, mfluence on pubhc senti- 
ment, 22 

Decken (Karl von der), 18 

Decrees, government by, in French tropi- 
cal colomes, 71, 82 

De Jumonville, defeated by Washmg- 
ton, 26 

Dependence, advantages accruing to a 
colony from its dependence, 62, 63, 
disadvantages acermng to a colony 
from its dependence, 63 

Dependency, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various forms of government 
m a, 63-70 , distinction between a de- 
pendency and a colony, 3, 4 

Des Voeux (G. W), makes senous 
charges in regard to treatment of East- 
Indian laborers in Bntish Guiana, 167, 
fails to substantiate them, 168-170 

Diagram i, facing p 96, analysis of, 95- 
97 , scope of, 88 

Diagram 2, facmg p 98, analysis of, 97- 

99 , scope of, 88 

Diagram 3, facing p 100, analysis of, 99, 

100, scope of, 89 

Diagram 4, facing p loz, analysis of, 
100, loi , scope of, 89 


Diagram 5, fe.cmg p 102, analysis of, 
102, 103 , scope ot, 89 
Diagram 6, facmg p 103, analysis of, 
103 , scope of, 90 

Diagram 7, facing p 116, analysis of, 
114-117 , scope of, 90 
Diagram 8, facmg p 123, analysis of, 
122-124, scope of, go, 91 
Diagram 9, facing p 124, analysis ofi 
122-124 , scope of, 90 
Diagrams 1-9, facts to be determmed by 
an examination of them, 93, sum- 
mary of, table facmg p 127 , results of 
analysis of, 124-127 

Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 21 
Disadvantages, accruing to a dependency 
from its dependence, 63, and from its 
form of government, 63-70 , of Crown 
Colony government, 68, 69, of repre- 
sentative institutions without respon- 
sible government, 63-67 
Dismemberment of Poland, 18 
Dipa Negara, a native pnnee of Java, 203 
Dominica, 37, 80, 92, 161, population, 
163 , value of exports per capita, 163 , 
works relating to, 244-246 
Dupleix, 16 

Durham (Lord) , on giving up the Bntish 
colonies, ii 

Dutch Colomes and Colomzation, works 
relating to, 255, 256 
Dutch East India Company, 196 
Dutch East Indies, examinations of offi- 
cials in, 76, 77, justice admimstered m 
Malay or Javanese, 80, no attempt 
made to force Dutch language on na- 
tives, 80, works relating to, 255, 256 
See also under Java, etc 
Dutch Guiana, fugitive cnmmals from, to 
Bntish Guiana, 42, 43 , works relating 
to, 256 

Dutch tropical colonies, see Dutch East 
Indies, Java. 

E 

East Indians m Bntish Guiana, number 
who are depositors m Government 
Savings Bank and amount of their de- 
posits, 188 5^^ Indentured Laborers 

Edict of Nantes, 2 

Edwards (Bryan), his descnption of 
treatment of slaves in Jamaica, 139-143. 
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Egypt, works relating to, 233 
Eldest Brother, native title of Dutch 
“ Residents ” in Java, 78, 79, 83 , tra- 
dition in Java m regard to rights of, 

78.79 

Emancipation, see Slavery, Slaves 
Emancipation Act, 132, 158 
Emigration, from United Kingdom to 
British colonies, 14, to United States, 

15. 16 

England, after-dinner speeches in, 23, 
and Madagascar, 117, 119-121, her 
policy influenced by trade restnctions 
of foreign countnes, 122 , obtains New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson's 
Bay Territory from France, 25, Gib- 
raltar and Minorca from Spam, 25, 
nght to send ships to Portobello, and 
to supply Spanish-American colonies 
with slaves, 25, pubhc opinion in, 
growth of, 21-23 , struggle with France 
for possession of New World, 27 , wars 
in which she was engaged between 
1688 and 1815, 24-27, wars, with 
France, 24-27, with Spam, 25, 26 
See United Kingdom, Great Bntam 
England's colonial pohcy, 9, 13, 17, 18 , 
comment of Times on, 12, Gladstone’s 
colonial policy, 12,13, Fronde’s cnh- 
cism of, 12, 13 , works relating to, 229, 
230 

England’s colonies, see Bntish Colonies 
and Possessions, and imder each 
colony 

English common law, m Australasia, 43 
English Puntans, 2 

Executve Councils, m Bntish tropical 
colonies, their composition and powers, 
SO-S3. 81 

Eicpansion, colomal, see Colonial Ex- 
pansion 

“ Expansion of England,” by Sir J R 
Seeley, its influence, 24, 27 
Exports, Antigua, value of per capita, 163 

Barbados, value of per capita, 163 

Bnhsh Colonies and Possessions, 

total value of each year from 1856-95, 
98, 99, 125, diagram 2 facing p 98, 
summary of diagrams facmg p 127, 
value of to United Kingdom, 98, 99, 
125, diagram 2 and summary of dia- 
grams, compared with value of eiqports 


from United States to United Kmg- 
dom, 104, 105, 106 , value of per capita 
to United Kingdom, 105 

British Guiana, value of per capita, 

162, 163 

British non-tropical colonies, value 

of per capita to United Kingdom, no, 
127 

Bntish tropical colonies, value of 

per capita to United Kingdom, no, 127, 

Dominica, value of per capita, 162, 

163 

Fiance, total value and value of to 

French Colonies and Possessions in 
each year from 1877-96, 116, 117, 

126, diagram 7 facing p 116, sum- 
! mary of diagrams facing p 127 

I French Colonies, value and direc- 

tion of in 1897, 118 

Grenada, value of per capita, 163 

Jamaica, value of, total, and to 

France and England respectively, dia- 
gram 8 facing p 123, summaiy of dia- 
grams facing p 127, value of per 
capita, 163 
Java, 211 

i Mauntius, value of, total, and to 

Fiance and England respectively, dia- 
gram 9 facing p 124, summary of 
diagrams facing p 127 , value of per 
capita, 163 

Montserrat, value of per capita, 163 

St Kitts-Nevis, value of per capita, 

163 

St Lucia, value of per capita, 163 

St Vincent, value of per capita, 163 

Tnnidad, value of per capita, 163 

United Kingdom, total value of, 

99, 100, 103, 106, 107, 124, 125, diagram 
3 facing p 100, diagram 6 facing p 
103, summary of diagrams facing p 

127 , value of to Bnhsh Colonies and 
Possessions, 14, 99, 100, 106, in, 124, 
125, diagram 3, summary of diagrams, 
compared with value of exports to 
United States, 106, 107, per head of 
population of Bnhsh Colonies and 
Possessions, 106, value of to Bnhsh 
non-tropical possessions and to trop- 
ical possessions. III, value of to 
United States, 106, 107, diagram 6 
facing p 103, summaiy of diagrams 
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facing p 127 , value of to United States 
and Greater Bntain, 108, 125 

United States, value of per capita 

to United Kingdom, 105, 106, no, 
compared with value of exports per 
capita to United Kingdom from Bntish 
tropical and non-tropical possessions, 
no See also under Curve 
Extradition, see under Treaty 

F 

Fabn, the theologian, his mfluenceon 
German colonial sentiment, 19 
Falkland Islands, 92 
Fiji, 37, 80, 92 , constitution, 51 , works 
relating to, 243 

Fmancial representatives m Bntish 
Guiana, 48 

Forms of government, m Bntish tropi- 
cal colonies, 37--70, 80, 81 , advantages 
and disadvantages of various, 63-70 , 
m French tropical colonies, 37, 70-74, 
82, 83 

France, and Madagascar, 117, 119-121 , 
EXPORTS, value of total, and of exports 
to French Colonies and Possessions, 
1 16, 1 17, 126, diagram 7 facmg p 116, 
summary of diagrams facing p i^, 
IMPORTS, value of total, and of imports 
from French Colonies and Possessions, 
1 16, 126, diagram 7, summary of dia- 
grams, revival of colonial spint, 16, 
struggle with England for possession 
of New World, 27, trade of, 114-117, 
with Mauntius and Jamaica compared, 
123, 124 

Franco-Piussian War, effect on Ger- 
many’s colonial pohcy, 18, pohhcal 
changes which followed, 15, 16 
Franks, 2 

Fraser's Ma^azme, Froude's articles on 
British Colonies, 12, 13 
Free trade, 8 

Freight and insurance, discrepancies m 
trade returns caused by cost of, 95 
French Cochin-China, 70, 82 , works re- 
lating to, 252 

Fiench colonial expansion, 16, 17 
French Colonies and Colonization, works 
relating to, 249, 253 
French Congo, 70, 82 
French cottons m Madagascar, 121. 

T 


French Gmana, 70, 82 , value and direc- 
tion of exports m 1897, 118 , value and 
ongin of imports m 1897, 118 , works 
relating to, 253. 

French Guinea, 70, 82, value and direc- 
tion of exports m 1897, 118, value 
and origin of imports m 1897, 118, 
works relating to, 251 

French India, 70, 82, value and direc- 
tion of exports m 1897, 118 , value and 
ongin of imports m 1897, 118 

French Indo-Chma, 70, 73, 82, value 
and direction of exports in 1897, 118 , 
value and ongin of imports in 1897, 
118 , works relating to, 252 

French Ivory Coast, 70, 82, value and 
direction of exports m 1897, xi8 , value 
and ongin of imports in 1897, 118, 
works relating to, 251 

French Protestants, 2 

French Soudan, 70, 82 , works relating 
to, 251 

French West Indies, 70, 82, works re- 
lating to, 252, 253 

French tropical colonies, Conseils 
d'Arrondissements in, 72, exports, 
value and direction of m 1897, 118, 
forms of government m, 37, 70-74, 82, 
83 , General Councils m, 72, 82 , im- 
ports, value and ongin of in 1897, 118 , 
list of, 70, 82, Local Councils m, 72, 
opinion of Leroy-Beaulieu on con- 
dition and prospects of, 73, 74 , power m 
hands of ignorant masses, 73, Pnvy 
Councils in, 72, 82 , send representa- 
tives to French National Assembly, 73, 
83 , their trade with foreign countnes 
greater than their trade with France, 
117 , weakness of offiaals m, 73, 74. 

Frere (E), 168 

Froude (James Anthony), his adverse 
cnticism of Gladstone’s colonial pohcy, 
12, 13, his “English in the West 
Indies,” and its influence, 28 , his in- 
fluence on British colonial sentiment, 
23, 24, 28, 36 , his opinion on emigra- 
tion from United Kingdom to Umted 
States, 15, 16 

G 

Gaboon, 70, 82. 

Gambia, 37, 80, 92, constitution, 51; 
works relating to, 231, 232 
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German colonies, Bismarck and the, 19 , 
those founded between 1884 and 1886, 

19. 

German Colonies and Colonization, 
works relating to, 253-255 
German East Africa, 19 , works relating 
to, 254 

German South-West Africa, 19, works 
relating to, 254 

Germany, and Fiance, 18, and Mom- 
basa, 18 , and Russia, 18 , colonial 
activity, 17 , colonial expansion, I7-'I9 
Gibraltar, 25, 92, works relating to, 

243 

Giffen (Sir R), 105 

Gladstone (WE), his colonial policy 
and Froude's cntiasm of it, 12, 13, 
his policy toward the Boers, 31 
Gold Coast, 37, 80, 92, constitution, 51, 
works relating to, 231, 232 
Government, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various forms of colonial, 63- 
70 , forms of in British tropical colo- 
nies, 37-70, 80-82 , forms of in French 
tropical colonies, 70-74, 82 , forms of 
in tropical dependencies, 37-83, of 
Java, 75-80 , subordinate government 
defined, 38-44, success of Dutch in 
tropics, 80 

Governor, Bntsh colonial, his powers, re 
sponsibilities, and duties, 56-59 , salary 
of, 60, 82 , French colonial, his powers, 
responsibilities, and duties, 71, 72 
Governor-General of Java, 75, 76, 83 
Granville (Lord), 13, 167 
Great Bntain, and French policy m 
Madagascar, 117, 119, her authonty 
m the self-governing colonies, 39, 40 , 
or Greater Britain, ii, 19, United 
States a colony ofi 3, 35, United 
States of Great and Greater Britain, 
36 Saa England, United Kingdom 
Greater Bntain, era of, 34, 35, Lord 
John Russell’s failure to foresee it, ii, 
12, or Great Bntain, ii, 19, United 
States of Great and Greater Britain, 
36 Ste also under each colony and 
possession of England 
Grenada, 37, 80, 92, population, 163, 
pressure of, 161 , pimishment of slave- 
owner, 144, value of exports per 
capita, 163. See Windward Islands 


Grey (Earl), despatch on condition of 
Bntish Guiana m 1849, 49, 50 
Guadeloupe, 70, 74, 82 , form of govern- 
ment, 71, 82, representation in French 
Assembly, 73, 83 , value and direction 
of exports m 1897, 118, value and 
origin of imports in 1897, 118 , works 
relating to, 253 

Guiana, British, see British Guiana 
Guiana, French, see French Guiana 
Guinea, Fiench, see French Guinea, 

H 

Hawaii, 217, administrative problem, 
217, 218, labor problem, 222, works 
relating to, 258 

Hayti, Columbus's opinion of the natives, 
130 , mines, 129 , treatment of natives 
by Spaniards, 130 

Her Majesty Queen Victona, see Queen 
Victona 

Her Majesty’s Colonial Civil Service, 
rules and regulations for, 56-59 
Hill (R T ), quoted, 223 
Holland, and Java, 195-216, colonial 
system, 75-80, 83 See Dutch Colo- 
nies, Dutch East Indies, Java, etc 
Hong Kong, 37, 80, 92 , constitution, 51, 
53 , works relating to, 238 
House of Commons, 8 , Report of Select 
Committee on Condition of Biibsh 
West Indies, 150-155, 158 , speech by 
Lord John Russell, ii 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, 25 

I 

Immigrants, East Indian, in Tnnidad 
and British Guiana, 4 See under In- 
dentured Labor, Indentured Laborers 
Immigration Agent General, 171-173, 
178, 180, 181, 189, 190, 193 
Imported labor, suggested by Select 
Committee as remedy for scarcity of 
labor in Bntish West Indies ^ter 
emancipation, 154, 158 See Inden- 
tured Labor, Indentured Laborers 
Imports, Bntish Colonies and Posses- 
sions, toial value of, loo, loi, 125, 
diagram 4 facing p 101, summary of 
diagrams facing p .value of British 

goods imported, 100, 101, 125, diagram 
4, summary of diagrams, compared 
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•with value of Bntsh goods imported 
mto United States, 106, 107, 127, per 
capita, 106 

— Bntish non-tropical colonies, value 
of Bntish goods imported per capita 
compared with value of BnUsh goods 
imported into United States and into 
Bntish tropical colonies per capita, 
III, 127 

— Bntish tropical colonies, value of 
Bntish goods imported per capita com- 
pared with value of Bntish goods im- 
ported into United States and Bntish 
non-tropical colonies per capita, m, 
127 

— France, value of total and of imports 
from French Colonies and Possessions, 
116, 126, diagram 7 facing p 116, 
summary of diagrams facing p 127 

— French tiopical colonies, value and 
ongm of imports m 1897, 118 

— Jamaica, value of lotal and of im- 
ports from France and England re- 
spectively, 123, 124, diagram 8 facing 
p 123, summary of diagrams facing 
P 127 

— Mauntius, value of total and of im- 
ports from France and England respec- 
tively, 123, 124, diagram 9 facing p 124, 
summary of diagrams facing p 127 

— United Kmgdom, quantity of cotton 
imported from Umted States and from 
Bntish Colonies and Possessions, 94 , 
total value of, 95-97, 102, diagram i 
facing p 96, diagram 5 facing p 102, 
summary of diagrams facing p 127, 
value of from British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions, 14, 95-97, 109, 124, diagram i 
I, summary of diagrams, compared I 
with value of imports from United! 
States, 104-106, per head of popula - 1 
tion of Bntish Colonies and Posses- * 
sions, 105 , value of from Bntish non- 
tropical colonies, 109 , value of from 
Bntish tropical colonies, 109 , value of 
fr(ym United States, 102-106, 125, dia- 
gram 5 facing p 102, summary of 
diagrams facmg p 127 , value of from 
United States and Greater Bntain, 
108, 125 

— United States, value of Bntish goods 
imported per capita, 106, 107, iii, 


compared with value of Bntish goods 
imported per capita mto Bntish tropical 
and non-tropical colonies, iii 
Indentured labor, 160-194, in Bntish 
Guiana, 161, 165-194, Consolidated 
Immigration Ordinance of 1864, 165, 
166, organized tmder government con- 
trol, 165, ongm, 165, present laws 
relating to, 171-187, 193, 194, are com- 
pletely operative, 188, Roval Commis- 
sion inqmres mto the system, 166-170, 
system similar to that of other British 
colonies, 190, opinion of Madras 
Ueekly Mail m regard to, 190, 191, 
prejudice agamst it m United States, 
164, 165 , productive efficiency of colo- 
nies employing it, 162-164, 192, used 
by various Bntish colomes, 161, 192 
^e Indentured Laborers 
Indentured laborers m Bntish Gmana, 
additional safeguards of their interests, 

189, 190, 193, are completely free on 
termination of contract, 182 , commu- 
tation of, 181, 182, number who have 
commuted, 187 , death rate compared 
with that of general population, i88, 
duration of indenture, 166, 182, duties 
and pnvileges under Consohdated Im- 
migration Ordmance of 1864, 166 , 
employers of, are not allowed to inflict 
punishment, 180, 194, cannot sell 
goods to laborers, 179, 193, penalties 
to which they are hable for breach of 
contract, 177-179, records which they 
must keep, 185, responsibilities and 
legal obligations, 166, 173, 176-179, 
estates of deceased, 185, 186, first 
used, 165 , form of mdenture, 173-175 , 
free education for children of, 175, 193 , 
free houses provided, 166, 186, hospi- 
tals for, are free, 166, inspection of, 175, 
must be provided on each estate before 
allotment of laborers, 175, hours of 
labor, 177, 193, Immigration Agent 
General, his duties and powers in re- 
spect of, 171--173, 178, 180, 181, 189, 

190, 193 , investigation of complaints, 
186, 194, laws relating to, 165, 166, 
171-187, 193, 194, are completely oper- 
ative, 188 , magistrates have power to 
issue process of law free to, 178, 194 , 
medical attendants for, provided free. 
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i66, their duties, 176, number im- 
ported yearly since 1878, 187, number 
of, male and female, on the estates, 
188, number who have returned to 
India since 1878 and the value of 
money and jewelry earned away with 
them, 187 , penalties to which they are 
liable, 179, 180, recruited in India by 
voluntary enlistment, 192 , return pas- 
sages to India, 166, 183, 184, 194, 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
treatment of, 166-170 , statistics relat- 
ing to, 187, 188 , terms of indenture, 
176-183, 186, 193 , wages, 176-179, 
India, 92 , agricultural classes, their con- 
dition compared with that of peasantry 
in Java, 214, 216, Clive destroys 
French influence, 26, compared with 
Java, 212-215, denationalization of 
land, 215, education, 213, French 
colonies in, 70, 82, value and direction 
of their exports in 1897, 118, value and 
ongin of their imports in 1897, 118, 
laborers exported to Bntish Guiana, 
X65, ryots, 201, Terai tracts, 201, 
works relating to, 236-238 
Indian Empire, 5 n , immigrants from, 
in Bntish Gmana and Trinidad, 4, 
works relating to, 236-238 
Indo-Chma, French, see French Indo- 
China 

Insurance and freight, discrepancies m 
trade returns caused by cost of, 95 
“ Iron Marshal," native Javanese name 
for Marshal Daendels, 197 
Itahan Colonies and Colonizaton, works 
relating tor, 258 

Italy, colonial activity in, 17 , Lombards 
m, 2 

Ivory Coast, French, see French Ivory 
Coast 

j 

Jamaica, 4, 37, 80, 92, constitution, 51, 
exports, value of total, and to France 
and England respectvely, diagram 8 
facing p 123, summary of diagrams 
facing p 127, per capita, 163, to France, 
compared with exports from Mauritius 
to France, 124 , illegitimate births, 155 , 
imports, value of total, and from 
France and England respectively, dia- 
gram 8, summary of diagrams, from 


France compared with French imports 
into Maunlms, 123, 124, 126, inden- 
tured labor, 161, 164 , laws relating to 
slavery, 135-137, number of slaves 
emancipated, 144, population, East 
Indian, 164, total, 163 , pumshment of 
slave-owners, 143 , treatment of slaves, 

139-143 

Jameson (Dr ), his reception in England 
after the Jameson Raid, 32 

Jameson Raid, 31, 32, 

Java, absence of sales of land, 199 , abso- 
lute ownership of soil vested in local 
sovereigns, 198, agricultural classes, 
their condition compared with that of 
Indian ryots, 214, ai6 , annual deficit, 
210, 21 1, 216, Batavia founded, 196, 
Boys (H S }, compares culture-sys- 
tem with English policy in India, 
212-215, on property rights, 200, 201 , 
Commission of Inquiry into condition 
of, 197 , corvie, 201, 216, abolished by 
Sir S Raffles, 202, placed on sound 
basis by Maishal Daendels, 201, re- 
placed by taxes, 210, 216 , custom m 
regard to ownership of fruit trees and 
of “ gaga " lands, 200 , culture-system, 
195-216, compared with England's 
policy in India, 212-215, desenbed by 
J W B Money, 204-210, developed 
by Van den Bosch, 203-210, 215, divi- 
sion of crops under, 198, 199, 216, 
established by Marshal Daendels, 202, 

215, Its rigor relaxed since 1871, 195, 

216, results ofi 208-210, 216, safe- 
guards against tyranny, 199, 200, 
Daendels (Marshal), builds roads, 
201, called " The Iron Marshal," 197, 
establishes corvie^ 201, founds culture- 
system, 202, 215, his work, 197, com- 
pleted by Van den Bosch, 204, 205, 
215, organizes labor, 201, sent to Java, 
197, directors of administration, 76, 
disturbed condition between 1816 and 
1830, 203 , Dutch authority firmly estab- 
lished, 203, Dutch East India Com- 
pany, dissolved by Dutch government, 
196, Its administration, 196, its financial 
condition at beginning of nineteenth 
century, 196, its policy, 196, Dutch 
"residents," 76-79, 83, their relations 
with the native "regents," 77-79, 83, 
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education, 213 n , European officials, 
their qualifacahons, 76, 77, 83, their 
salanes, 77, first Dutch settlement, 

196, form of government, 37, 75-80, 
83, “gaga” lands, 200, Governor- 
General, 75, 76, 83, Indian Council, 
75 1 Jules Leclercq’s descnption of 
Dutch system, 78, 79, land tenure, 
197-201 , mantnes, 79 , native officials, 
77-79, 83, native “regents,” 76, 83, 
their relations with the Dutch “resi- 
dents,” 77-79, 83, native rulers used 
as government servants, 77, 83 , popu- 
lation, 21 1, regencies, 76, 83, resi- 
dencies, 76, 83 , roads, 201, 216 , seized 
by English, 202 , Sir Stamford Raffles, 

197, 198, 202, 203, surplus revenue, 
210, tradition as to nghts of eldest 
brothers, 78, 79, 83, Van den Bosch 
(General Johannes), changes Java 
from a source of expense to a source 
of profit to Holland, 204, develops cul- 
ture-system, 203-210, 215, made Gov- 
ernor-General, 203, takes up and per- 
fects work of Marshal Daendels, 204 , 
war with Dipa Negara, 203, works 
relating to, 255, 256 

Jenkins's Ear, War o^ 25 1 

Johnston (Sir H H ), quoted in regard 
to slavery, 155-157 

Juba River, 18 

Jubilee, Queen Victona's Diamond, 21, 
34, 36, and Golden, 34, 36 

K 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 19, works relat- 
ing to, 255 

Kamerun, see Cameroon 

Kankal, 70, 82 

Kiauchau Bay, work relating to, 254 

Kiphng (Rudyard), his influence on the 
British colonial conception, 32-34 

L 

Labor problem m the tropics, 128-216 , 
date of Its ongm, 129, 157, effect of 
pressure of population on, 161, 192, 
Its earher aspects, 128-159, its nature, 
155, 158, 159, 224-226, slavery as a 
solution discredited, 159 , solution, by 
Spaniards, 130, 131, 157, in Bntish 
tropical colomes by means of imported 


indentured labor, 160-194, ™ J^^va by 
means of Dutch culture-system, 195- 
216 See Indentured Labor, Java 
Labiian, 37, 80, 92 , constitution, 51 
Lagos, 37, 80, 92, works relating to, 232 
Laissez aller^ penod o^ in growth of 
British colonial conception, 34, 35 
I-ao Country, 70, 82 
“ La Plus Grande France,” 16 
Law, administered in Malay or Javanese 
in Dutch East Indies, 80, English 
common law m Australasia, 43 , 
Roman-Dutch law in Bntish Guiana, 
43 

Laws, apphcability of laws of England 
in British colonies, 42, 43, power of 
local legislatures to pass, 43, 44, re- 
lating to indentured laborers m Bntish 
Guiana, 165, 166, 171-187, 193, 194, 
relating to slavery m Bntish Gmana, 
137-139, relating to slavery in Jamaica, 
135-137 , which are followed in Bntish 
colonies in absence of local enact- 
ments, 43 

Leclercq (Jules), his description of 
Dutch system in Java, 78, 79 
Leeward Islands, 9, 37, 80 , constitution, 
51 , works relating to, 246 See 
Antigua, Dommica, Montserrat 
Leroy-Beauheu (Paul), his opinion on 
French colonial expansion, 17, and on 
French colonial policy, 73, 74, and 
on “ Trade and the Flag,” 86, 87. 
I-ewis (Sir G C), his definition of a 
colony, 1, 2, and of a dependency, 3, 4, 
and of a subordinate government, 38, 
39, 43, 44, and of subordinate legisla- 
tion, 43, 44, his opinion in regard to 
representative institutions in colomes, 
64,65 

Local Councils m French tropical colo- 
mes, 72 

Local legislatures, their powers to pass 
laws, 43, 44 
Lombards, 2 

Lord Durham, see Durham. 

Lord Granville, see Granville 
Lord John Russell, see Russell 
Lord Salisbury, see Sahsbmy 
Lucas (C P ), on Crown Colony govern- 
ment, 70, on subordmate government, 
39, on “ Trade and the Flag,” 87 
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Macaulay (Lord), 26. 

Madagascar, 70, 73, 82, 117, 119-121, 
action of Governor-Geneial m regard 
to British goods in, 121 , Biitish trade 
nghts, 119-121, French policy, 117, 
119-121 , war with France, 119 , works 
relating to, 251 

Madtas Weekly Mail, opinion in re- 
gard to indentured laborers, 190, 
191 

Mahee, 70, 82 

Majuba Hill, 31 

Malta, 92 , works relating to, 244 

Mananjary, Administiator of, his action 
in regard to Bntish goods m Mada- 
gascar, 120, 121 

Mantnes, 79. 

Marquesas Islands, 70, 82, works relat- 
ing to, 253. 

Marshall Islands, 19 , works relating to, 
25s 

Martinique, 70, 74 , form of government, 
71, 82 , representation in French As- 
sembly, 73, 83 , value and direction of 
exports in 1897, 118 , value and origin 
of imports in 1897, 118 , works relating 
to, 252, 253 

Mashonaland, Cecil Rhodes in, 31 , 
works relating to, 233, 234 

Massachusetts, compared with colony of 
Victoria in regard to political repre- 
sentation, 40, 41 

Matabeleland, Cecil Rhodes in, 31, 
works relating to, 234 

Mauritius, 26, 37, 80, 92 , compared with 
Jamaica, 122, 123, constitution, 51, 
exports, value of total, and of expoits* 
to France and England respectively, 
diagram 9 facing p, 124, summary of 
diagrams facing p, 127, per capita, 
163, to France compared with value of 
exports from Jamaica to France, 124 , 
effects of French occupation on trade, 
123, 124, 126 , imports, value of total, 
and of imports from France and 
England respectively, diagram 9, sum- 
mary of diagrams, value of from 
France compared with French imports j 
into Jamaica, 123, 124, 126 , inden- I 
tured labor, 161, 164, population,! 


East Indian, 164, total, 163, works 
relating to, 232 

McCulloch ( J R ) , his opinion in re- 
gaid to “ Trade and the Flag,” 85 
Menvale (Hetman), on monopoly of 
colonial trade, 6, 7 , on representative 
institutions in colonies, 63, 64, on 
” 1 rade and the Flag,” 86 
Minorca, 25 
Mitchel (C), 168 
Mombasa, 18 

Money (J W B ) , 198 , his descnption 
of culture-system in Java, 204-210 
Montserrat, 37, 80, 92, 161 , population, 
163 , value of expoits per capita, 163 
Muidoch (Sir C ), 167, 170 

N 

Natal, 92 , value of imports and exports 
in 1856 and 1897, 93, works relaUng 
to, 232 

Nationality, its influence on trade, 85-87, 
122-124, 126, powerful sense of in 
Biitish colonies, 36 
Navigation Act, 6 

Negroes, compared with white and yel- 
low people, 155, 156, effects of eman- 
cipation on, 151-155, in Africa, 156, 
157 , morality of, 155 
Nevis, see St lOtts-Nevis 
New Brunswick, 92 

New Caledonia, 70, 82 , value and direc- 
tion of exports in 1897, 118 , value and 
origin of imports in 1897, 118 , works 
relating to, 253 
New England, Puritans in, 2 
Newfoundland, 25, 92 , works relating to, 
236 

New Guinea, Bntish, see Bntish New 
Guinea 

New South Wales, 92, works relatmg 
to, 240 

New Zealand, 92 , works relating to, 242, 
243 

Nigena, works relating to, 233, 234 
Nova Scotia, 25, 92. 

O 

Oceania, French Colonies in, 70 
Oceanic period of history, labor prob- 
lem in tropics commences with, 129. 
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Officials, m Bntish colonies, 54-62, m 
French colonies, 71-73 , in Java, 76-79 
Old colonial system of England, 6, 7, 35 
O'Malley (Sir E ), 42 

P 

Pans, Treaty of, 26 
Parliamentary Reform, 8 
Peace of Utrecht, 25 
Peru, 130 

Philippine Islands, 217, administrative 
problem, 220, 221, labor problem, 
224 , works relatmg to, 257, 258. 
Pitcairn Island, 38 
Pizarro, 130 
Plassey, Battle of, 26 
Poland, Dismemberment of, 18. 

Pohcy, England’s colonial, see England’s 
Colonial Pohcy, of Contmental Pow- 
ers, 16-19 
Pondicherry, 70, 82 

Popular Science Monthly ^ 162, quoted, 
224-226 
Portobello, 25 

Portugal, colonial activity m, 17 
Portuguese Colonies and Colonization, 
works relating to, 258, 259, 

Potamic penod of history, absence of 
labor problem m, 128, 129 
Pressure of population, m Antigua, 161, 
in Barbados, 161, m Grenada, 161, 
m Java, 211, in Puerto Rico, 224, in 
St Kitts-Nevis, 161 , its effect on labor 
problem m the tropics, 161 
Prince Edward’s Island, 92. 
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